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Mantilla Veil. 


Tus graceful and elegant veil, which somewhat resembles the 
Spanish mantilla, is an excellent adjunct to the small bonnets, pro- 
tecting the face and neck from the frosty air. The veil is in two 
pieces, the form of-the larger one of which is shown in miniature on 
one side of the Supplement, which also gives the pattern; and the 
smaller can readily be seen in the first illustration. The original 
is of black dotted lace, the larger part being bordered with edging 
two inches wide, and the smaller with edging an inch wide. To 
the upper corners of the latter is fastened .an elastic-cord about 
seven inches long, which is passed beneath the chignon to confine 
the veil. ‘The ends of the larger part are fastened in front, as 
shown in the illustration. 


Cashmere Baschlik. 


We have already given in Harper’s Bazar, Number 5, a pat- 
tern of this useful and graceful novelty in crochet work, to be worn 
as a hood or shawl. We now give another of cashmere, which can 
be worn over a bonnet or round hat, as a protection against cold 
and rain. The illustration gives'a front and back view of the 
baschlik covering a fur hat. The original is of gray cashmere, 


CasuMERE Bascuiix.—Sime. 
For pattern see Snpplement, No. U., Fig. 5. 


lined with gray silk, and trimmed with white silk braid and white 
beads. A very pretty one can be made of black cashmere, lined 
with black or colored silk, and trimmed with black cord. Fig. 5 
gives the pattern of half the. baschlik. Having cut the pieces 
turned down, and tacked them to the pattern, cut of the outside 
and lining each two pieces of the same size, sew the outside and 
lining together from 7 to 8 and from 8 to 9, pfit on the trimming 
in the manner shown in the illustration, and cord the edge. Fin- 
ish the point behind with a tassel of gray and white silk. 


White Poplin Pelerine. 


See illustration, page 196. 


Tus pelerine is of white poplin, trimmed as shown in the ilJus- 
tration with satin piping and Angora fringe. It is lined with silk, 
and thinly wadded, Cut of the outside, lining, wadding, and in- 
terlining from Fig. 47 each two pieces, and from Fig. 48 one 
piece. Lay the wadding between the lining and interlining, and 
quilt the whole ; then baste on the outside, and join Figs. 47 and 
48 from 35 to 36, thinning the wadding somewhat along the seams. 
Run the edges together, cord the neck, and trim the bottom with 
— satin piping and Angora fringe, an inch and a half in 
width. : 








the lower edge of the border. Following the proportion given in 
the design, do 558 stitches (the breadth of the skirt). The first 
pattern row is done in Tunisian stitch.. The second row (black 
wool) is made so that the first red*row shall look like wave stitch ; 
in the return round of tlfe second row 4 loops are next done singly, 
then 3 together, * 7 singly, 3 together. From > repeat to the 
end of the.round, the last 4 loops being done singly as the 4 in the 
beginning. Third row (white wool): in the first round of this 
row add one stitch between the first and second. upright chain of 
stitches of the former row, by drawing the thread through into a 
loop under the horizontal chain row, * then follow 3 Tunisian 
stitches ; after which comes a loop, in forming which the needle 
must be drawn through under the 3 loops knitted together in the 
last round; 3 Tunisian stitches, 1 added as above, 1 Tunisian, 1 
added. Repeat from +. In the second round of this row work 
next 4 loops singly, then alternately 3 together and 7 singly. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth rows are done like the third one. 

Seventh row (black wool): 1 stitch through all those loops 
which were formed by taking 3 together in the last row; the next 
as above. Eighth row (red wool): Tunisian, without adding to 
or diminishing the number of stitches. Ninth row (black wool): 
like the second row. ‘The border is now finished. The skirt is 
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: Manritia VEIL.—FRonT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X1., Fig. 26. 


Crochet Frock for Children from 1 to 3 Years old. 
See illustration, page 196. 


MartertiAts: 6} ounces white twisted wool, }oz. red, and § oz. 
black twisted wool; a Tunisian crochet needle of size correspond- 
ing to the wool.—This little dress is worked in Tunisian (Victoria 
crochet stitch) and wave crochet stitch... The skirt, the yoke, and 
the sleeves are of white wool; the border of the skirt and the cuffs 
of the sleeves are of red and black wool. The skirt is begun on 





CasHMERE Bascuuik.—FRront. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IL., Fig. 5. 


begun in white wool, with 444 stitches. In the second round of 
the first row begin to narrow on both sides of the skirt, in order 
to form the gores. Work together as one stitch the eighty-eighth 
and eighty-ninth, the hundred and forty-sixth and hundred and 
forty-seventh, the two hundred and ninety-eighth and two hun- 
dred and ninety-ninth, and the three hundred and fifty-sixth and 
three hundred and fifty-seventh. In the following two rows take 
up only 1 stitch from each 2 above mentioned. Now follow the 
3d-5th rows entirely plain. Narrow again on the sixth row, 
so that 87 stitches may remain for each back, and 150 for the 
front; the 56 stitches at each side between the points of narrow- 
ing must be decreased to 4 in the 74 rows following. ‘To do this 
the intervening rounds must also be narrowed, so that in the up- 
per part only 1 plain round alternates with each narrowed round. 
From the seventy-fifth row finish separately each back part of 87 
stitches by 13 additional rounds; crochet-likewise the 150 stitches 
of the front to the required height. ‘The 4 stitches at each side 
remain for the arm-holes. The skirt of the little frock is now fin- 
ished. The yoke is done after the pattern Fig. 22; the back and 
front are in one piece, and the upper edge ornamented in wave 
stitch, with a border of red and black wool. Allow 30 stitches 
for each sleeve. Make the cuff border like the border of the skirt, 
only crochet 2 rounds of the white wool. Do not decrease in 


Mantitta VeILt.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 26. 
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the following rows, which are of black wool; 
the red row, also, must be entirely smooth. 
‘Then reverse the work so, that the right side of 
the border shall be on the wrong side of the 
work, and work 4 rows in white wool. In the 
fifth row take up three loops; then add a stitch 
after each loop, so that the entire number of 
stitches shall be 56. With these work 20 rows. 
In the second row of these twenty rows work 10 
loops; then work alternately 2 loops together 
and 1 singly, the last 10, however, being also 
worked singly, After 8 rows, which are worked 
without narrowing, follow 7 rounds, in making 
which always leave without knitting 2 stitches at 
the beginning and at the end, so that at last only 
16 stitches remain. ‘The sleeve must now be 
sewed together, the cuff ornamentation being 
turned over on the right side. ‘Then sew the 
border on the skirt, making the lengths equal 
each cther by holding in if needful. Fasten the 
yoke to the skirt, plaiting the latter to suit the 
width of the ycke, Let in the sleeves and fasten 
the yoke with buttons and loops. 














A PLATE OF SOUP. 


HE greatest triumph of modern sciente 


consists in its direct application to the | 
The ancient philosopher 


needs of daily life. 
scorned all those studies which led merely to 
the improvement of the material condition of 
human existence, while the modern chemist 
concentrates his energies in discovering the 


means of increasing the practical enjoyment | 
He thus | 


and bodily health of his fellow-men. 
busies himself with the humblest necessities of 
daily life, and instructs us how to clothe our- 
selves, to breathe, eat, and drink in accordance 
with the absolute laws of science. 

Liebig, the greatest of modern chemists, has 
especially given a practical direction to his sci- 
entific inquiries, and has, regardless of the af- 
fected dignity of ancient philosophy, conde- 
scended to enlighten us in reference to our sim- 
plest and humblest wants, He throws his clear 
light of science into the lowliest household, and 
thus brightens it with the hue of health. He 
enters even the kitchen, and does not disdain 
to show us how to boil and roast a joint of meat, 
to cook a potato, and prepare the humblest daily 
meal, Weshould listen attentively to his teach- 
ings, and gratefully accept his lessons, for they 
will conduce greatly to economy, and our phys- 
ical comfort and health. 

Profiting by his researches, let us concoct 
scientifically that most elementary of household 
productions—a plate of soup. It is a common 
error to suppose that to boil a piece of meat for 
eating, and make a nutritious soup of it is one 
and the same operation. It is by no means so. 
They require two very different, and indeed, 
opposing processes. ‘To cook one properly, you 
must spoil the other. The meat must be sac- 
rificed to the soup, or the soup to the meat. 
The object in either case should be to make the 
one or the other, as it may be, as nutritious and 
digestive as possible. Say you want a bit of 
boiled meat, whether of beast or fowl it matters 
not, to have it in perfection you must plunge it 
into a pot of water while it is briskly boiling, 
and so keep it for some minutes only. Then 
pour in as much cold as will reduce the tem- 
perature of the boiling water to 165° or 158°, 
and keep the meat simmering for hours at this 
degree of heat. The flesh will thus, Liebig 
tells us, have the qualities best adapted to its 
use as food. ‘The rationale of the process is 
simple. When the meat is first plunged into 
the pot the albumen (which is the same as white 
of egg) on the outer part of the flesh coagulates 
by the heat, and forms an external crust which 
prevents the boiling water from penetrating into 
the interior of the mass, The meat thus re- 
tains within it all its natural juices, which are, 
however, cooked to the proper degree by the heat 
Which alone, without the dissolving fluid, is trans- 
mitted to them and the solid substance in whose 
interstices they are held. Thus you will have 
a nutritious and palatable dish of boiled beef, 
fowl, or what not. ‘The fluid in the pot is left 
so devoid of all taste and strength that a cat 
would turn away from it in disgust, and a fly 
scorn to drown itself in it. Of course such a 
mess should not, if it could be, palmed upon 
the most unwary for soup, for it will neither 
please the taste nor satisfy the hunger. 

If soup is the object of the cook, the only 
means by which she can get it of agreeable fla- 
yor and wholesome character is by putting the 
meat into cold water and heating it gradually 
toa boil. The Ac‘d thus penetrates throughout 


ethe whol? mzss cf the flesh, and mixing with | 


its juices dissolves almost every particle of nu- 
triment they contain. She thus gets a good 
soup, but necessarily spoils the meat in the proc- 
ess. ‘The former has taken all that is nutri- 
tious and digestible, and the latter been de- 
prived of them. The remaining substance, 
after good soup has been extracted from it, is 
a negative quality, which counts for nothing in 


the sum of subsistence. It may be eaten as a 














sop with the soup, but alone it could not support | 


life as well as a sucked orange. Soup has nev- 
er been a favorite article of food in America, 


palatable and wholesome. The ordinary soup 
of our country cousins is a basin of hot water 
dotted with spots of oil, or what the French call 
oil de perdrix, from their resemblance to the 
yellow glistening eyes of the partridge. Its 
nauseous odor and taste might be supposed to 
be sufficient to repel the most adventurous from 
the attempt to swallow a compound whose un- 
wholesomeness, if it escapes the discernment 
of the palate, is sure to be detected by the in- 
stinctive appreciation of the stomach. 

The greasiness of soup can be avoided by re- 
moving all the fatty parts of the meat before 
boiling it, oy by letting the fluid stiffen by cold 
into a solid, when the fat will be found ly- 
ing on the surface, from which it can be easily 
sliced off. The mere fact of a soup forming a 
jelly when allowed to cool, is by no means a 
proof of its nutritiousness or richness, as it is 
ordinarily termed. Boiled bones will give a 
fluid which will become the firmest of jellies on 
cooling, but it will have neit®er the flavor nor 
the nutriment of soup made from the flesh. 

A soup pure and simple as the French make 
it, not the pepperish and satiating compounds 
of the English, or the oil and water of our 
country cooks, should be the first course of ev- 
ery man’s dinner. <A simple bouillon, or beef 
broth, varied from day to day with a little ver- 
micelli, maccaroni, pate d’Jtalie, farina, toma- 
toes, or other digestible and well-boiled vege- 
tables, is one of the most wholesome articles of 
diet. To the hungry stomach it is more’ ac- 
ceptable at first than more substantial food, for, 
absorbed at once, it gives immediate content- 
ment; and, moreover, by tempering the voracity 
of the appetite, checks its indulgence in the less 
digestible solids, 














HOUSES AND HOMES. 


HEY are not the same. They are differ- 
ent. They are very different. 

The place where the man of abject poverty 
spends his weary days and still more weary 
nights can uot be called ahome. It is a house 
—no more. So is a barn, a stable, a house. 
But how about the other extreme? The gaudy 
mansion, so splendidly adjusted to landscape 
and sky, so lavishly adorned with decorative 
art—is that a home? Sometimes it is a home ; 
often not. A man who builds a great showy 
structure that he may pompously parade his 
wealth before the public eye has certainly no 
right to call that thing a home. No home will 
he find there, no memories of sweet childhood 
and of blessed yesterdays upon the walls, no re- 
pose to soothe the years of declining strength. 
Such a man is next neighbor to a miser. The 


miser keeps his gold in bags; this man puts his | 


in stone and mortar—only a change in the ma- 
terial. Both are sensual. 

But a house that is a home is built after 
the architectural tastes of the heart, is con- 
structed by truth of sentiment, stands the 
symbol of gracious beauty, and gives hints of 
heaven rather than of earth. ‘There may be 
wealth in it, decorative wealth, fine art wealth, 
wealth of literature and of luxury, but not for 
itself, nor for the exorbitant demands of proud 
eyes, nor as a levy (as big as an income-tax) 
upon your admiration for the gratification of a 
voracious vanity. If it is a genuine hone, it is 
a habitation of hearts; its riches are unsensu- 
alized, its peace is a descent from above, and 
its light is radiance from the City of God. 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Gypicurus. 

Y DEAR EPICURUS,—You were lately 
so good as to ask me to dine with you at 
Delmonico’s—the upper Delmonico’s, of course, 
at the corner of Fourteenth Street, where a 
great many of us inevitably dine «with ghosts 
when we dine at all, so full is an old mansion 
of pleasant memories. I accepted your invita- 
tion with great alacrity, both because any din- 
ner must be good at so excellent a house, but 
especially because I knew that under your aus- 
pices we should have the very best dinner that 
money could buy. I do not say the best din- 
ner that taste and knowledge could order, be- 
cause J have taken pen in hand to tell the 
truth whatever comes of it; and I know that 
you will take as kindly as it is meant any ad~ 
vice that I may give you about ordering a neat 

dinner for two. ; ; 
It is, I know, almost superfluous after the 
delightful work of that great master Thacker- 
ay, ‘‘ Early and Late Papers,” to venture any 
hints upon manners at the table, whether in 
reference to the mere behavior of the guests, 
or to the furnishing of the viands, But, per- 
haps, something more elementary may be per- 
mitted ; something which treats a little in de- 
tail of a knowledge which the master assumes 
to exist in every person who offers to dine art- 
istically in Paris. For indeed, dear Epicurus, 
an old diner, as I am, beholds with dismay and 
sorrow the money which is daily wasted at fine 
restaurants, squandered through sheer igno- 
rance. I see a man, fer instance, enter and 
seat himself at Delmonico’s table. He is im- 
mediately ill at ease. Every thing is so pol- 


ished and has so costly an air that he is straight- | 

















sity of spending money. ‘The waiter lays the 
knife and fork, and offers him the trim little 
book of dinner with an air which seems to an- 
ticipate a noble order, a dinner in the largest 
style. But my very uncomfortable friend con- 
ceals whatever might betray his awkwardness, 
and resolves to be equal to the occasion, He 
will dine in a manner becoming such very neat 
upholstery and such black walnut furniture. 
And when he has come to that heroic conclu- 
sion he has fallen into the very trap which, let 
us hope, quite unconsciously, the decorations of 
the room and the obsequious affability and ex- 
pectancy of the waiter have prepared for him. 

Our friend, therefore, orders a soup, a fish, a 
boiled, a roast, a bird perhaps, or a salad, a 
sweet, and a cup of coffee. The soup is abund- 
ant and good, and he eats much of it, Some 
of the fish goes out; a good deal of the boiled 
follows it. He nibbles the roast, tastes the 
bird idly, plays with the sweet, and swallows 
the coffee. He pays a tremendous bill, gives 
the waiter two shillings, buys a cigar at twenty 
cents, and has had as uncomfortable a dinner 
as if he had run in at Berry’s, or any other 
feeding-trough in Broad Street, and had bolted 
his dinner standing at a high counter. The 
demure gentleman who receives the money is 
satisfied. ‘The attentive waiter helps our friend 
on with his coat with the politest energy ; but 
if he ever philosophically meditates upon the 
diners whom he serves during the hours of din- 
ner, and imparts confidences to his fellow-wait- 
ers, lam sure he expresses the opinion that our 
friend.is from the oil régions, and is not very 
much aceustomed to a good dinner. 

Now, my dear Epicurus, when we dined to- 
gether, you ordered, after the small oysters on 
the shell, an excellent soup, @ da Jteine I think 
it was—and let me urge you to order a purée 
aux marrons (or a chestnut soup), whenever 
you fortunately happen upon it on the bill—and 
you followed it up, in the old-fashioned style, 
with fish, boiled, roast, and the rest, regularly 
filing in, deploying, and wheeling off, until I 
thought of the old Austrian Field - Marshal 
Wurmeer displaying his ancient tactics of war 
while his young and alert antagonist, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, outraged the traditions but won the 
victory. For there is a better way than that of 
the traditions of the table. Ascertain what you 
want to do, and what force you command. In 
other words, determine how much appetite you 
and your guest have, and act accordingly. 
Have no regular rule. Sometimes a soup, but 
not always and of course. Boiled ?—well, it 
seems to me, dear Epicurus, as an old traveler 
among the dinner-tables of many countries, 
that there are very, very few occasions at a 
neat dinner for two which will admit of boiled, 
except, possibly, a very exceptional bit of mut- 
ton with exceptional capers, and that must be 
regarded rather in the light of a sacrifice, both 
of the meat and of the appetite. A boiled 
bass, in the season, and salmon, of course; but 
that is fish, and does not fall within the canon. 

But I observed that you had not acquired 
one of the very rudiments of restaurant-dining. 
and it is one which it is well to learn and to re- 
member. Our little dinner, exclusive of the 
wines, made an “addition” of eighteen dollars. 
That was just twice as much as exactly the 
same dinner at the same time and place should 
have cost. For you ordered twice as much of 
every dish as was needed. Had you ordered 
for. one instead of two nothing would have 
been sent away, and we might have extended 
the variety. We certainly could have done so 
if we had omitted that abominable boiled; and 
I sigh to think what an exquisite something we 
might have had in place of it. My sigh re- 
minds me of an anecdote which my friend the 
late lamented Reverend Doctor Blunt used to 
tell of his wife, whom the worthy man persist- 
ed in calling his lady, until some one asked 
him whether, as woman was really a more re- 
spectful name than lady, he ought not rather to 
say his woman instead of his lady, after which 
my friend relinquished the expression. One 
night, when the Reverend Mrs. Blunt was still 
a young gchool-girl in her father’s house, the 
family were awakened by loud sounds of grief 
from her chamber, and when they had all hast- 
ened thither, fearing the worst, the tender-heart- 
ed girl whispered to her mother that she had just 
awakened and remembered that she had not 
eaten her lunch that day at school, upon which 
she burst into renewed and inconsolable lament- 
ation. I am older, dear Epicurus, and shall 
command myself; but I sympathize deeply 
with the late Mrs. Blunt when I reflect upon 
that wretched boiled. 

This matter of ordering for two or for one 
is so essential to a reasonable dinner that I ad- 
vise any of your young friends who are going 
abroad to study in a French café the conduct 
of two intelligent Frenchmen who intend to 
dine well. “Such is the admirable skill of their 
arrangement, ordering every thing for one only, 
that whatever comes seems only to whet the 
appetite for what follows. There is no sense 
of satiety, and satisfaction steals on as gently 
as a May evening. In Europe, where money 
is not so readily made as with us, it is a uni- 
versal rule that money must have its worth. 
It is not ostentatiously or lavishly spent. Our 
habit of paying each other’s fares, and insisting, 


and for the simple reason that it is seldom made | way overwhelmed with a feeling of the neces- | as a point of politeness, that we must pay for 


*the company upon all occasions, and resenting 
as an imputation of meanness the offer froin 


this is, and should be, totally unknown. I 
say should ‘be, becuuse a man may very well 
afford to pay his share of many little expenses 
who could not afford to pay for the whole. 
And yet if others do he must; and, as he can 
not, he loses the pleasure. 

So you will observe, also, that when the 
Frenchman of the cafés has drunk his cup of 
black coffee he gravely slides the lumps of su- 
gar which he has not used into his pocket. I 
have no idea, however, what he does with them. 
The most probable theory is, that he makes eau 
sucrée with them at home. But that is doubt- 
ful, for the Frenchman of whom I speak does 
his drinking at the café. Some gentlemen 
whom I used to meet regularly at certain cafés 
in the Palais Royal and upon the Boulevard 
must have either drank hogsheads of eau sucrée 
in private or have accumulated lofty mountains 
of sugar. But whatever may be the ultimate 
disposition of the sugar, the man who has paid 
money for it has no thought of presenting it to 
the proprietor of the café to be sold to another 
customer. His money shall have its worth. 
And whenever it does not, wherever, that is to 
say, there is a feeling of utter waste, there is 
a pain produced which impairs the full enjoy- 
ment of the dinner. When the repast is, so to 
speak, a neat fit—the dishes having gone out 
empty, and the edge of appetite not having been 
fully blunted until the final mouthful—there is 
a moral contentment which finely harmonizes 
with the gustatory satisfaction. 

When, therefore, dear Epicurus, you shall 
again do me the great honor to invite me to 
dine with you at Delmonico’s—and on Mon- 
days and Thursdays I am generally disen- 
gaged—I shall venture to suggest that we dis- 
card the Wurmser tactics and dine Napoleon- 
ically. Let us choose, upon ripe reflection, as 
few dishes as will satisfy our moderate appe- 
tites, and order each of them for one. (But the 
three-decker dinner ; the Spanish-galleon din- 
ner; the last-century dinner; the high-stepping, 
heel-and-toe, or stately alpha soup and omega 
dried-fruit dinner—let us leave behind us with 
the full-bottomed wigs and sedan chairs of an 
ancient day. At the tremendous encounters 
of that old school which still occur at Mrs. 
Grundy’s, what melancholy spectacles have we 
not seen! Many of the tenderer of both sexes 
succumb to the boiled; tough men go down 
after the roast, and a few of the veterans strug- 
gle through the game, for which they have re- 
served themselves. ‘The hot reserves pour in 
long after the field is won, and thrice slay the 
long-slain appetite. For three or four hours 
this preposterous business continues; and 1 can 
think of nothing but the Battle of the Huns, 
where the combatants, slain and apparently 
dead upon the field, renewed the struggle in the 
air, At Mrs. Grundy’s table we are all, appar- 
ently, satiated. But there are such incessant 
relays of food that we. must suppose that some- 
body is still eating, somewhere. 

Such a dinner, dear Epicurus, may be well 
meant, but it is a work of very bad manners. 
It is merely a symptom of the universal osten- 
tation with which Mrs. Grundy spends her 
money. ‘The object is not to give pleasure, 
but to proclaim the great fact of her great 
wealth. Iam an old man compared with you, 
my friend, and it is not in that direction that 
enjoyment is to be found. I often dine com- 
fortably and satisfactorily upon a dozen oysters 








in the Fulton Market. Ido not advise you to 
do it regularly ; but I do advise, that, whether 
you spend much money or little—for a dinner, 
or a book, dr for a missionary enterprise, or to 
found a hospital—you spend it wisely, and with 
a due regard to getting your money’s worth, 
and to a true economy. A man may very 
easily think too much of his dinner. But he 
may also think so little of it as to waste upon 
it the money which would have fed a poor fam- 
ily for a week. Shall we say next Monday at 
6, dear Epicurus ? 
Yours, with an appetite, 
An OLp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


OMBAZINE has long been considered the 
most suitable dress for deep mourning. The 
English bombazine, a dead black without gloss, 
is preferable to the lustrous French goods with 
silk warp. A good quality may be bought for 
two dollars a yard, double fold ; the best is sold 
at three dollars and a half. Bias folds of the 
same, or of English crape, are appropriate trim- 
ming. Very little jet is used. Good taste di- 
rects a nun-like simplicity and absence of orna- 
ment, 

French serge, a new material this season, is 
very much sought after. It is a mixture of silk 
and wool, heavier than bombazine, and a trifle 
wider, measuring thirty-eight inches. The dou- 
ble twillis very distinct. This goods is far superi- 
or to the colored English serge now worn for street 
suits. It is soft and fine, falling into graceful 
folds. ‘There are three qualities, varying in price 
from two dollars and a half to three dollars. 
Nine yards are sufficient for a lady of medium 
height. 

A similar material is called Henrietta cloth. 





It differs from serge in having an almost invis- 


any individual of his share of thé expense, -all . 
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ible twill, is heavier and wider than bombazine, 
and is sold at two and three dollars a yard. 


. 
CORDED MATERIALS. 


An extra heavy goods for midwinter is found 
in the Ottoman reps. Heavily corded, and not 
so lustrous as poplin, this is used in the deepest 
mourning for street suits. Ten yards makes the 
short dress and paletot. Two dollars and a half 
is the price per yard. French poplins are also 
used for street dresses. Empress and Biarritz 
cloths are soft, pliant, corded materials. In Em- 
press cloth the cord is horizontal, in the Biarritz 
perpendicular, A medium quality is sold at a 
dollar and a quarter per yard. The average 
quantity for a dress is ten yards. Pym’s black 
Irish poplin is sold at three dollars, and thé tab- 
rinette or double-corded poplin, the heaviest and 
best of all, is four dollars. 


CRAPE CLOTHS. 


A handsome dress goods resembling crape is call- 
ed Engénie crape at some establishments, at others 
Balmoral crape. As it is two yards wide, only 
four yards are required for a dress. The price is 
two dollars and a half. Australian crape is nar- 
rower, measuring forty inches, and ranging in 
price from, eighty cents to a dollar and twenty 
cents a yard. Eight yards is the average quan- 
iity sold for a dress. Barathea is a beautiful 
wavy fabric a yard and a quarter wide, sold at a 
dollar and fifty cents. 


ENGLISH SERGE AND MOHAIR FABRICS. 


The fashionable English serge is all wool, but 
feels so harsh to the touch that one would sup- 
pose it part cotton. It has a broad twill, is wa- 
ter-proof, and is suitable for street dresses. It 
is trimmed for mourning and colors alike with 
wide woolen braid. Fourteen yards make a dress 
and redingote. It varies in price from a dollar 
and a quarter to two dollars. 

- A double-width delaine, called Tamise cloth, 
is a soft, smooth material, intended for house- 
dresses. One dollar a yard is the price asked. 
This is the only form in which the once popular 
delaines are now used, and the soft velvety meri- 
noes are left on the shelves uncalled for. ‘They 
are disliked because it is impossible to brush them 
without making the surface rough. Queen’s cloth 
is a mohair fabric of wool and cotton mixed. It 
is a yard and a half wide. Canton cloth is very 
similar, but is more suitable for deep mourning, 
as it has less lustre. 

Poplin and mohair alpacas are of different 
quality and prices, from fifty cents to two dol- 
lars. For ordinary use they are the most serv- 
iceable of all black materials, ag they wear well, 
retain their color, and may be brushed without 
becoming rough. French calico, black ground 
with white stripes and figures, is sold at forty 
cents a yard. English calico of the same de- 
scription at thirty cents. 

Under-skirts of Melton cloth are shaped like 
the Boulevard skirts. A very handsome one is 
of black Melton, with a purple Greek border of 
Amozine braid; another is a steel- gray with 
black border. They vary in price from six to 
ten dollars. 

MOURNING SILKS. 


For handsome dresses there are heavy corded 
silks, suitable for the deepest mourning when 
trimmed with bands of fluted crape. ‘There are 
taffetas and gros grains without lustre, and soft 
poult de soie. Widow’s silk is entirely lustre- 
less; a soft, rich fabric, without the usual noisy 
rustle of silk. It is from three to five dollars a 
yard. Among some handsome novelties at one 
of our leading houses is an elegant black goods 
called Eugénie satin, a repped satin, falling in 
heavy folds, producing the effect of uncut velvet. 
The price ranges from six dollars and a half to 
eight dollars. 
is called imperial satin serge. It has the bright 
gloss of satin, but is as soft as merino, making 
rich folds without creasing. Six dollars a yard 
is asked for this goods. Still another novelty, 
and rarer than all, is a cobweb moiré. The wa- 
tered figure, instead of being thrown on the silk 
in irregular dashes, forms at intervals a beauti- 
fal representation of a spider’s web. The price 
is six dollars and a half per yard. 

SECOND MOURNING. 

For second mourning all the materials we 
have described are used, with more elaborate 
trimmings of jet, and purple, and white. It is 
very fashionable this winter to trim black with 
white. Occasionally a black passementerie or a 
velvet appliqué is laid on a white fold. Among 
suitable materials are the French poplins, black 
striped with gray, white, or purple, worth from 
a dollar and a quarter to two dollars. A good 
quality of silk, with lavender and gray stripes on 
a black ground, sold formerly at three dollars 
per yard, has been marked down to two dollars. 
‘Twelve yards make the dress. 

Gray serge, with satin face, seven -eighths 
wide, is sold at a dollar and a quarter. It is 
shot, chiné, and striped diagonally. Scotch 
winsey, @ most serviceable article, of mingled 
purple and black, is worth a dollar a yard. 

A very handsome carriage-dress, intended for 
half-mourning, is of heavy corded silk, black 
without lustre. Each width of the skirt ha#two 
diagonal bands of gray and white fur, séparated 
by embroidered medallions of white silk, studded 
with fine jet. Bands to match for corsage and 
sleeves. Price of the dress unmade a dollar and 
seventy-five cents per yard. Another of poult de 
soie has in the centre of each width a large medi- 
eval figure needle-worked with white silk and 
braid. A morning robe of black Empress cloth 
has four rows of embroidery on the front width 
from shoulder to hem. ‘The work is beautifully 
done in white floss beaded with jet. Collar, 
cuffs, and belt are also embrcidered. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 


Bonnets of English crape are worn in all sea- 
sons for deep mourning. nly very cld ladies 


Another new and beautiful fabric | 
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wear bombazine. 
the plainest, made by laying three thicknesses of 
crape over the frame without folds, ‘The strings 
are of corded ribbon or wide crape, bound. 
Widow’s ruches, of white tarlatan bonillonneée, are 
made with two or three puffs. Large bows of 
tarlatan for fastening the bonnet are tucked at 
the ends, or bordered with a ruche. Corded silk 
without gloss is used for second mourning, with 
soft blonde puffs, jet ornaments. Since purple 
has become so fashionable in colors it is not so 
suitable for half-mourning. 
are used in conjunction, 
Square veils of English erape with deep bord- 
ers are fastened on each side by jet pins. Long 
crape veils are a yard and five-eighths in length, 


HARPER'S .BAZAR 


The most tasteful bonnets are | 


of their husbands, of miniature.size. Gold bands 


| 
| 


| with ornaments of cut steel or of silver are worn | 


White and black ; 


as tiaras. Crests and monograms are mounted 
in jewels over the forehead. The large rings 


| worn with sashes are adorned with arrows, keys, 


' and charms of gilt. 


worn with a string through the top. For lighter | 


mourning there are veils of Brussels blonde, 
trimmed with folds of crape, and with feathers. 
These have three long points beneath the chin or 
are round masks with lappets falling over the 
chignon, 


SHAWLS AND CLOAKS. 


Camel's-hair cloth, fine and soft, is sold in 
squares for shawls at eleven dollars a yard. It 
is two yards in width, ‘Thibet cloth and cash- 
meres are sold by the yard for long or square 
shawls at from three to eight dollars. Long 


double shawls of merino with fringed ends are - 


twelve or fifteen dollars according to quality. A 
square shawl of a new serge-like material with a 
wide crape fold for trimming is twenty dollars. 

Cloaks of beaver, frosted or plain, are appro- 
priately trimmed for mourning. Astrakhan and 
Russian lambskin paletots are the most suitable 
fur wrappings. A very handsome Astrakhan 
cloth, with diamond figures, is sold for cloaks 
at fourteen dollars a yard. -It is a yard and a 
half wide. Muffs are made of Astrakhan and 
of English crape. 


TRIMMINGS, COLLARS, ETC, 


Rands of fluted crape with scalloped edges are 
made in a variety of patterns for trimming dresses, 
and sold by the yard. Crocheted passementerie 
without jet, and plain galloons are used for 
mourning silks. White organdy collars and 
under-sleeves of narrow folds and shell pipings 
are pointed in the Shakspeare style. ‘Tarlatan 
ruches, like widow’s caps, are worn standing 
around the neck, with lappets in front. Folds 
of English crape in scalloped patterns are the 
deepest mourning collars. French crape is flimsy 
and soon becomes brown; it is therefore poor 
economy to use it. 

Linen -lawn handkerchiefs with black hems 
two inches wide, warranted to wash without 
mixing the black and white, are from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars adozen. For lighter mourn- 
ing there are cambric handkerchiefs with plain 
broad hem and monogram embroidered in black ; 
others are of French lawn with black Greek bord- 
ers above the herf, at various prices, from fifteen 
to thirty dollars a dozen. . 

Onyx jewelry is preferred to jet for deep mourn- 
ing. Itis not highly polished, and is in medieval 
designs, solid pieces radiating from balls in the 
centre, with long pendants. Very little gold is 
visible. 

VARIETIES. 


The new Mentana red, so fashionable in Paris, 
and which, it is predicted, will be the ruling color 
for the rest of the season, is a brilliant shade like 
ruby. It is especially becoming to brunettes. 
We have seen it in the elegant imperial serge be- 
fore alluded to, a repped material with satin face, 
said to be in favor for Parisian court trains. It 
is soft and pliant, having the lustre of satin with- 
out its dowager-like stiffness. The new red, with 
Metternich green, like the green of mignonnette, 
and the intense marigold and capucine, are the 
colors most in vogue for rich evening dress. 

Double skirts are very much worn. When 
gracefully made they take away the stiffness of 
a gored dress. ‘They are bordered around the 
edge when short, but when left long, following 
the train of the lower skirt, they are only scal- 
loped at the front seams, and looped up, forming 
an apron. 

Pelisses and redingotes require five yards of 
material, seven-eighths of 2 yard wide. They 
are lined with flannel or cloth, and occasionally 
with fur, and are worn without other wrapping. 

An elaborate and beautiful ball-dress, exhibited 
by one of our most tasteful French modistes, is 
of Lyons tulle-over tarlatan skirts. The trained 
tulle skirt is puffed three-quarters of a yard deep, 
on which are*strewn white daisies with ruby tips. 
A tunic of tinseled tulle, in stripes of tiny silver 
stars, is surrounded by wreaths of daisies with 
foliage, gracefully festooned at intervals. Low, 
round corsage. 
daisies, and vine extending from the right shoul- 
der to the girdle. Wreath of daisies with ten- 
drils for coiffure. Another handsome evening 
silk, of an indescribable color, glimmers in the 
gaslight like a sheet of silver. ‘The front width 
is flounced. An appliqué trimming, imported for 
this robe, extends from the belt down the sides 
and around the long trail. 

A burnous of blue cashmere, at the same 
house, is surrounded with Persian fringe, and 
embroidered in the rich Persian colors, 

The neat-fitting, seamless kid gloves have be- 
come very popular. The advantage of having 
but one long seam, that in which the thumb is 
set, is highly appreciated. They are handsome- 
ly stitched on the back, or laced together with 
cord and tassels through tiny silvered eyelets. 
All the fashionable shades of brown and red are 
made for street dress, and a Iong white glove with 
fine buttons for evening wear. ‘There are dog- 
skin, beaver, and castor gloves, double-stitched, 
with undressed kid gauntlets for riding, all fitting 
well, yet with no outside seams. 

Parisian ladies are wearing brochette bracelets 
formed of chains or rings, whereto are appended 
small tings. bearing the ordeis and decorations 


Puffed tulle bertha, dotted with | 








A great deal of French jew- 
elry has been brought here this season, It is 
very pretty, and an excellent imitation of the 
real material, but has not been much worn be- 
cause it is an imiiation. The enameled wooden 
sets, brooch and ear-rings, are more popular for 
morning dress. A single daisy, a cluster of mign- 
onnette, droll dogs’ heads, and wise-looking mas- 
tifts are most artistically carved in wood, and 
painted in rich enamel. Necklaces of velvet rib- 
bon with velvet crosses attached are worn with 
surplice dresses. 

A graceful new veil called the chignon. par- 


| tially covers the bonnet, droops over the chignon, 


and is tied beneath the chin. It is made of Chan- 
tilly net, with appliqué border. 

For theinformation given we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Jackson ; ARNOLD, ConsTa- 
BLE & Co.; Lorp& TayLor; Tirrany & Co. ; 
— & SPAcLpinc ; Madame V1RFOLET, and 
others. 





PERSONAL. 
Some of the English papers say that Mr. Gotpwin 
Smiru is coming to this country to reside. Mr. 8.’s 


recent work on “ Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt,” published | 


by the Harpers, is one of those entertaining volumes 
of “personals” that afford pleasant topics for chat, 
and give an inside view of the way great men did 
things in the olden time. 

—That famous radical, Henry Warp Brecuer, has 
subscribed one thousand dollars to the Southern edu- 
cational fund for Washington College, Virginia. The 
memory of so graceful and liberal an investment will 
bring the most acceptable interest. 

—Henry Drister, LL.D., editor of the American edi- 
tion of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicoa, has been ap- 
pointed Jay Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature in Columbia College, in place of the late Pro- 
fessor ANTHON. 

—If the cash arrangements can be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, a marriage will soon take place between the 
Crown Prinoe of Holland and Princess FreperiKa, 
eldest daughter of the ex-King of Hanover. It de- 
pends upon whether the Prussian Parliament ratifies 
the settlement mage between King Georexr and the 
King of Prussia. ‘ Ifevery thing turns out nicely the 
lady will have a dowry of 2,000,000 thalers, with which 
she ought to be able to get on. 

—Madame GvuerRAbeL.a, an operatic artiste of the 
best sort, who has been living for three or four years 
at Fordham, has entirely recovered her voice, which 
‘was supposed to have gone forever. She is the 
daughter of Mr. Warp, and on the stage was noted 
not only for esprit but for the most perfectly lady-like, 
graceful manners. 

_ —Vioror Hueco has within the last fifteen years ac- 

cumulated and invested some $400,000. He asks half 
a million francs for his new romance, “ Quatrevingt- 
treize,” nearly completed, and has refused four hun- 
dred thousand, the sum paid for ‘‘Les Miserables.” 
He said, recently, that in 1863 Paris bookeellers of- 
fered him together several million francs for a series 
of novels, and that he might have easily earned that 
sum if he had cared more for money than reputa- 
tion. 

—ApeEtina Parti is to be married at last. The 
happy man is the Marquis pz Caux, an officer of Lovis 
Napoveon's household. The songstress is a charming 
woman, was admirably brought up in the family of 


-her sister, Mrs. Straxoscu, knows how to “keep 


house,” and if Dz C. is reasonably good will make his 
home delightful. 

—Of members of the present Congress Senator 
Conk.tN@ is the best dressed. His wife is a sister of 
Governor Seymour. Speaker Corrax is said to be the 
most rapid talker ever heard at Washington. Exp- 
RIDGE, Of Wisconsin, never talks more than ten min- 
utes, and is one of the most influential Democrats in 
the House. Hoorer, of Massachusetts, is said to give 
the best dinners of any man in Congress. General 
GarrFIELp, of Ohio, has the strongest voice, Logan 
the loudest, Cotrax the deepest, Tuap Stevens the 
weakest, and Banks and Ke.ty the stentorianest. 

—Miss Epmonta Lewis excites much interest abroad, 
not only from her cleverness in sculpture but from 
her parentage. She is petite, scarcely twenty-two, was 
born in Greenbush (opposite Albany), of Indian and 
negro parentage, and bears in her face the types of 
her origin. In her coarse but appropriate attire, with 
her black hair loose, and grasping in her tiny hand the 
chisel with which she does not disdain—perhaps with 
which she is obliged—to work, and with her large, 
black, sympathetic eyes brimful of simple, unaffected 
enthusiasm, Miss Lewis is unquestionably the most 
interesting representative of our country in Europe. 
Interesting not alone because she belongs to a con- 
temned and hitherto oppressed race, which labors un- 
der the imputation of artistic incapacity, but because 
she has already distinguished herself in sculpture— 
not perhaps in its highest grade, according to the ac- 
cepted canons of the art, but in its naturalistic, not to 
say the most pleasing form. 

—Mr. Heewoertu Dixon, who has told us so much 
about the Mormons and Shakers, is now bending his 
energies to a work on the position of women in par- 
ticular sects and communities. 

—When Joseru Bonaparte dofied his royalty and 
came to the United States, he little thought, on set- 
tling down at Bordentown, and building a beautiful 
mansion on the banks of the Delaware, and filling it 
with choice works of art, that in a few years, after the 
trees he had planted and the shrubbery he had so 
tastefully laid out had grown into their highest beau- 
ty, it would pass into the hands of a milkman for the 
inconsiderable sum of $12,000. 

—If the lady-skaters at Central Park would know 
what is considered the highest style of skating cos- 
tume in Parts let them become perusive, and read as 
follows: Dress of black velvet, lined with violet satin 
and trimmed with chinchilla. This is covered with an 
elegant Pol ise, color Bi k, also lined with 
violet satin. Thus enveloped a lady ought to skate at 
once inte the affections of susceptible males. A Pa- 
risiaw countess originated the above. 

—The lady-readers of the Bazar who use Coates 
& Co.'s thread will drop a courtesy to the firm for hay- 
ing recently given two thousand dollars in aid of the 
freedmen of the South. Our “ Amidon” is raised for 
the gentlemen. 

—Mrs. Mary Gray, of Greenup County, Kentucky, 








‘Veronique, who died last month in Paris. 








has been proved, in open court, to be one hundied | 


and eighteen years old. And last week we read an 


account of the celebration of the nuptials of a biush- | 


ing couple in indiana, the groom being 76 and the 
bride 72. ‘‘ No cards.” 

—Dr. Bets.ws has been out to Potsdam and peered 
into the palace ef King Witttam. The little rooin it 
which his snajezty does his sleeping is de-crived as tie 
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most modest room in the palace, quite high up ard 
commanding a view of the river and grounds slop!: 
toward it. The king's bed was single, without pos 
and made, like the other furniture, of a native wood 
No well-to-do farmer could sleep on a plainer couch. 
Over the foot-board, in the little recess where it s\ 04, 
was a small crucifix, and over the ‘ 
color drawing, ** The Genius of Trenght.” a goo 
the queen on occasion of their sitve: wet Acepy 
of the head of Raven's statue of Queeu Louisa, his 
mother, was upon one tabie, aud a bust of the queen 
upon another. On his writing-tabile, which seeme@ iu 
constant use, was a small picture of Old Fritz, and all 
the implements upon it were militery in their style, 
and cast from builets or balls that had come from vic- 
torious battle-fields, and in the shape of caunon or 
stacked arms. On the whole, we calculate that most 
of the readers of the Bazar are about as well housed 
as his majesty. 

—The Prince or Prrssta, heir-apparent of the 
throne, is a good style of man personally and iniel- 
lectually. His wife (Vicrorra, eldest daughter of the 
Queen of England) is a woman of special culture and 
of a practical turn of mind, though capable of literary 
conversation, and possessing marked skili with the 
pencil. She has six children already. 

—A St. Louis gentleman is blessed almost beyond 
measure in the number of his children. His name is 
Peck. Already ten Pecks (two bushels and a half) 
have been presented unto him, which ought to answer 
the purpose. 

—Whether Mr. S. S. Cox is appointed to the Aue- 
trian mission or not, go he will to Europe in a few 
weeks with his excellent wife, and enjoy a little leis 
ure and a little of the handsome fortune which has 
recently come to Mrs. C. by inheritance. . 

—Musical people, composers as well as vocalists, 
seem every where to be attaining higher social pori- 
tion. Bertioz, for example, who has just reached St. 
Petersburg, where he is to superintend six concerts fo: 
the imperial family, is the guest of the Grand Duchess 
Hetena, and has been assigned a suite of rooms in the 
Michael Palace. Fifty years ago royalty did not do 
that sort of thing. The sixth of the concerts is to be 
composed of the works of Bertioz himself. 

—Really, we should not have cared to be Erizanriit 
Think of 
a woman weighiug 514 pounds! Why, every body 
laughed at her, as a matter of course, and made ab- 
surd remarks about her, and the ridiculous figure she 
must have cut when got up foraparty! (614 pounds! 
—bless us !) . 

—Feuicita Vestvart, “the magnificent,” as she is 
called, from the splendor of her physique, is a mem- 
ber of an‘old aristocratic family, being the daughter 
of Count Perwiowsk1, who was married tu Cnau- 
Lorre, Baroness Hunerentpr. Fenierra was born in 
1841, has been highly educated, and, having a passion 
for operatic fame,:took to the stave, zid has since then 
performed pretty much every where, where they have 
theatres and operas. 

—Mr. A. H. Ler, the gentleman who drew the Cros- 
by Opera House at Chicago, is occupying himself by 
getting together what he intends shall be the best pri- 
vate library in the United States. 

—The writing-men of New York will be pleased, if 
the report should turn out to be true, that Mr. Ryn, 
formerly on the editorial staff of the Herald, has fullen 
heir to $300,000. 

—Bishop Se.wyy, recently translated from the co- 
lonial see of New Zealand to the see of Litchticld, was 
loth to make the change, and did so at last only at the 
personal request of, and afier a long interview with, 
the Queen. He is not only a man of marked ability 
and energy, but is understood to be decidedly in favor 
of severing the union between the Church and State. 
There are seven of the English (home) bishops who 
are with him on that point. 

—The immediate cause of the recent proceedings in 
England for bigamy against Sir Earpiry Earpiry 
was that the silly man, after having given his wife a 
deed of separation in 1863, got married again last Sep- 
tember. The father of the first wife is Mr. M‘Grr, 
British Consul at Mobile, who brings suit to vindicate 
the honor of his daughter. The scape-grace young 
baronet has always been a disreputxbie fellow, and 
will doubtless soon have a new experience iu the 
pleasures of “ transportation.” 

—As a physiological item it may be well enough to 
say that chirrupy old Mrs. Curistina Baronay, whose 
brief candle of life ‘‘ out”-ed a few days since in Ken- 
tucky, after she had numbered fivescore and two years, 
was sufficiently nfinble on her hundredth birthday to 
lead off in a dance. But an older than she is extant 
in Virginia—a colored woman named Janter, who on 
the tally-stick of life has already scored one hundred 
and ten years. 

—Young Lord Amsertty, who will be Earl Russrit, 
so far from coming over here to “carry on,” as most 
young English lordlings do, appeared to do his best to 
become thoroughly acquainted with our civil and so- 
cial ways of doing things. Lord A. has contributed 
several papers to the Fortnightly Review on Conserva- 
tives and Liberals in relation to the Church of Eu- 
gland, making suggestions in regard to its improve- 
ment. He was in this country four months, and he 
and Lady AmBexz.ey, a deughter of Lord Stan cey, of 
Alderley, made many friends wherever they went. 
They sailed for England on Christmas-day. 

—Lovis Navo.eon does a little something every day 
in the editorial way, and sends it promptly at 1 o’¢lock 
to the Moniteur. By 2 o’clock 100,000 copies are ready 
for sale in the streets of Paris, and by 4 o'clock double 
that number are sold. In the evenings he gives more 
or less time to perusing the ‘‘ Book of the Four Kings,” 
dwelling principally upon that part which relates to 
the great contest between Draw and Poker. L. N. 
is reported to be well up in D. P. 

—‘‘Poor Cartorra” is not to be left in pecuniary 
destitution. The Austrian Government has formally 
recognized her as universal legatee cf Maximintan, 
and preserves, with her dowry, the palace of Miramar 
and the Island of Lacroma. So the poor ex-empress 
is comfortably provided for so far as mere worldly 
goods are concerned. She was Max’s good genius, 
his best counselor, his courageous and most devoted 
wife—an empress of empresses. 

—Mons. ALExanpre Domas must be what Connecti- 

cut people call ‘‘a good feeling man.” In a recent e:- 
say on the regeneration of modern society he suys: 
“T feel myself young, rich, happy, prodigal. Let ans 
one have need of me and he shall see. I find every 
thing which God has made superb and wonderful. 
shou!d like to take immensity into my arms.” 
.—The Ex-Queen of Spain, Cunistina, is a Yankes 
among the has-beens of royalty, and is one of ihe 
heaviest tax-payers of France, where she owus several 
hundred thousand acres, a dozen chateaux, and three 
large manufacturing establishments. Not being sure 
of her crown, but wishing to be sure of her crowns, 
she shrewdly invested all her savings in other coun- 
tries than Spain, and consequently is now one of the 
most really well-to-do women in Europe. 

—Senator Pomeroy, of Arkansas, is emulons of the 
fame of Sitas Wricur as a farmer. Not long since a 
gentleman saw him hauling iumber in Kansas with a 
mule-team. He tock pride in showing a fifiy-twe- 
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Wurre Popiin PeLtertne.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIX., Figs. 47 and 48, 


Pompapour Basque Waist. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 7-10. 


Pompavour WaAItsT witH BRETELLEs. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 15-17. 


BANDEAU OF RIBBON 
AND APPLICATION. 





Waite Poriin PELERINE.—BACK. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 47 and 48, 
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Fan.—Oren. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XXIL., Fig. 58. 





Crocuet Frock ror CHILD From | To 3 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 22. 


ScarF PELERINE FoR YounG Girt. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 43 and 44. 


Lapy’s Low-Neckep Unprer-WaAiIstT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs. 54-57. 
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Dress with Bopice-ror Youne Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs, 18 and 19. 





GorED FLANNEL UNDER-SKIRT. 


Lapy’s Quittep Si1x Boor. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1-4. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 20 and 21. 


Bopice wirtH Lappets.—FRontT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 18 and 19. 











Boy’s JACKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs, 49-53, 


¢y 
iy 





NECKERCHIEF WITH BELT. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. 
XVIIL., Figs. 45 and 46. 





Bopice witH Lapretys.—Back. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Wigs. is and 19. 
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Pompadour Basque Waist. 


See illustration, page 1¥». 


' boot is trimmed with a strip of fur about an inch and 


Tus waist is of muslin, guipure insertion four-fifths 


of »n inch wide, guipure edging three-fifths of an inch 
wide, small needle-work rosettes edged with lace, and 
biue ribbon one and two inches in width. Cut from 
the muslin from Fig. 7 one piece, from Fig. 8 two 
pieces, from Fig. 9 one piece, and from Fig. 10 the 
sleeve lappeis. Lay the bosom pleats in the front (Fig. 
§), ond join the fronts and back to correspond with the 


tires on the pattern; and arrange the mnsertion and 
ri)ben in the manner shown ia the illustration, taking 
eace co fasten the insertion in such a manner that the 
muslin can be cut away from under it. With the rib- 
bon ake short loops at the top, and long loops with 
ends of the bottom of the waist. Put on the friiled 
edghi e rosettes, and the bows of narrow ribbon. 
Lay asp of muslin doubled along the edge of the 


lett front, sew small buttons the eon, and cover it 
with blue ribbon, making corresponding loops on the 
right side. 
about three-quarters of a yard long and four inches 


The sleeves consist of a strip of muslin, | 


wide, pnffed and confined by a band of insertion and | 


edging, with a lappet, similarly trimmed, and a ribbon 
bow on the top. 


Scarf Pelerine. 
Sce illustration, page 196. 

Tins pelevine is of white poplin cashmere, wadded, 
av! jined with silk, Cut of the outside, wadding, in- 
te lintag, and lining, from Fig. 43 each two pieces, and 
fri Fig. 44 one piece. Basie the wadding between 
the interlining and lining, and quilt it in diamonds. 
Then baste on the outside, and join Figs..43 and 44 
feom 31 to 82. Run the edges of the stuff together, 
aud put on the trimming as seen in the illustration: 
this consists of a bias strip of silk, two inches wide, 
doubled and corded on either side with white silk. 
The pelerine is closed up the front with three roseties 
of cashmere leaves, with a button in the centre. 


Pompadour Waist with Bretolles. 
See illustration, page 196. 

Tins waist is of muslin, Valenciennes edging an 
iach and an inch and a half in width, aud needle-work 
insertion, and is finished in front with a bow of pink 
ribbon. Cut the two fronts from Fig. 15, allowing an 
inch for the hem, and the back from Fig. 16. Hem the 
fronts, and put on the buttons and button-holes; sew 






and juin the back and fronts on the shoulders from 
35 to 36. Arrange the Valenciennes lace, which must 
be whole on the shoulders, in the manner shown in 
the illustration, and hem the neck narrow. Trim the 
front with a strip of narrow lace, sewed together in 
the middle, and slightly frilled, and cover this seam 
with needle-work insertion. The back is trimmed 
down the middle in the same manner. The bretelles 
are made of lace, bordered on one side with small, and 
on the other with narrow edging, with needle-work 
insertion covering the seams through the middle. 
Join the back and fronts from 38 to 84, and set a dou- 
bie band on the bottom of the waist. Cover this waist- 
band with pink satinzibbon, with a bow of the same 
on the front and back. 

The sleeves are cut from Fig. 17, and are trimmed 
with narrow lace and needle-work insertion in the 
manner shown in the illustration, the muslin being 
cut away vader the lace. 


Safety Pocket. 
See illustration, page 196. 

Tuis pocket is an excellent protection against 
thieves, who can not readily pick it without the 
knowledge of the wearer. It is made in the same 
manner as an ordinary pocket, except about one-third 
longer. A band is sewed above this third part, and 
through the shirr thus formed a strong elastic braid is 
run, just long enough to permit the hand to pass 
through tightly, after which the ends of the braid are 
tewed together. 


Lady’s Low-Necked Under-Waist. 
See illustration, page 196. 

Tims waist is of silk, lined with muslin, and com- 
pleted by means of a Russian chemise, formed of 
pleated muslin, bordered with guipure insertion and 
edging. A narrow black velvet ribbon is run through 
the insertion and tied in a bow. The waist may also 
be made of plain muslin. Cut first the fronts and side- 
pieces from Figs. 54 and 55, the back from Fig. 56, and 
the sleeves from Fig. 57. Baste the outside and lining 
together, lay the bosom pleats, join the back, side- 
pieces, and fronts, and put on the hooks and eyes. 
Cord the waist round the edge; sew up the sleeves 
from 53 to 54, and set them in the arm-holes with a cord. 
Lastly, trim the waist with guipure edging. 


Bandeau of Ribbon end Application. 
See illustration, page 196. 

Tur illustration shows a section of this bandeau of 
the full size. The original is of lilac ribbon; the ap- 
plication pansies are embroidered in satin stitch, with 
filoselle or crochet silk on silk, and worked round the 
edge in fine button-hole stitch, as a matter of course 
Ghoosing the colors truest to nature. The embroid- 
ered tigures are then cut out and sewed on the ban- 


deau. Either satin or silk ribbon may be used. 
Fan. 
See illustration, page 196. 


Tux pretty fan, the pattern of which we give, can 
easily be made by any lady over a frame that has al- 
ready been used. The frame of the original is of ivory, 
with a covering of white silk embroidered in point- 
russe with fine black ‘silk. The opened fan gives a 
part of the covering together with the design. The 
covering is prepared of the requisite size of whiie silk. 
Two similar pieces are required, each ornamented 
with point-russe embroidery, and so pasted on the 
frame that the ribs lie between the double material. 
Narrow Chantilly. lace may be sewed on the border. 
A white silk cord with tassels is fastened on, as shown 
in the engraving given. On this cord is fastened a 
ring of threefold twist of white silk gimp cord. This 
ring is pushed up over the fan, in order to prevent its 
opening and becoming broken when not in use. Col- 
ored silk may also be used. 





Dress with Bodice for Young Lady. 


See illustration, page 197, 


Tur original is of gray poplin, trimmed with black 
velvet, aot finged in the manner shown in the illus- 
trauion. ‘Lie belt is also of black velvet. The pattern 


of the bodice, which is lined with muslin, is given in 
Figs. 1s and 19. As the engraving shows, it is worn 
over a high-uecked white waist. 


Neckerchief with Belt. 
See illustration, page 197. 

Tus pretty kerchief is of violet cashmere, thinly 
wadded and lined with white silk. It is trimmed 
round the edge with narrow violet and White silk 
braid, at a littie distance from which is set a bias fold of 
black silk; narrow black and white gimp is laid along 
the middle of the latter, and stitched on With it, leay- 
ing the edges of the fold free. Cut the outside and lin- 
ing of the frouts from Fig. 45, and the back whole from 
Fi,z. 46; the belt forms a part of the latter, and fastens 
in front, being lengthened at the sides to fit the wear- 
er. Join the fronts and back to correspond with the 
tigures on the pattern, put on the bias fold, run the 
edyes together, and set the braid round theedge. The 
belt is fastened in front with a bow and ends of violet 
cashmere, 


Lady’s Quilted Silk Boot. 
See illustration, page 197. 
Tuts warm and comfortable boot may be worn with 
a morning toilette, or is wgll adapted to carriage wear. 
The original is of lilac silk, wadded, and iined with 
cashmere, and quilted yy diamonds. The sole is of 
frieze, covered with vil-cloth, The upper edge of the 


the bosom pleats; make a seam in the back from 31 to | 











a half wide. Cut from Fig. 20, of silk wadding and 


‘ make both ends of our income meet. 


lining each two pieces, making the necessary allow- > 


ance for seams; lay the wadding between the outside 


and the lining, and quilt all three together. Sew the 3 


halves of the boot together from the toe to 44, from 44 
to the top each edge is bound with braid. Sew the 
boot together also in the back. Set a piece for button- 
holes along the right front of the boot; for this, bind 
the outside and lining with braid, make the button- 
holes, and sew it under the ~~ of the boot; then 
put buttons to correspond on the left side, as seen in 
the illustration. Bind the top of the boot, put on the 
fur trimming and join it to the sole, which is cut in one 
piece from Fie. 21. The frieze and oil-cloth of the 
sole must first be bound together. To set the sole on 
the boot, which must be done according to the figures 
on the pattern, turn the boot wrong side out, press 
the sole inward, bend the under edge of the boot about 
two-fifths of an inch outward, so that the sole lies on 
it flat, and back-stitch this edge to the sole. After 
which turn the boot again on the right side. 


Jacket for Child from 2 to 3 Years old. 
See illustration, page 197. 

Tuts jacket is of light gray flannel, bordered with a 
strip-of red flanvel an inch and ‘a suarter wide, on 
which narrow black velvet is sewr, in the manner 
shown in the illustration. Small mothe-of-pearl but- 
tons complete the trimming of the jacket. Cut both | 
fronts from Fig. 49, the left only to the dotted line, 
and the back whole from Fig. 50. Cut the sleeves 
from Fig. 51, taking care to observe the contour of the 
under part; the cuffs from Fig. 52; and the pocket 
lapel from Fig. 53. Join the fronts and back accord- 
ing to the figures on the pattern, bind the jacket with 
the aforesaid strip of red flannel, and put on the vel- 
vet. Trim the pocket lapel, and sew it along the dot- | 
ted line on the right front. Sew up the sleeves from | 
41 to 42, and from 42 to 43; put on the cuffs, sew them | 
in the arm-holes from 44 to 44, and cover the seam 
with a bias strip of red flannel double about an inch 
wide, on which two rows of narrow velvet are then 
sewn. Hooks and loops complete the jacket. 


Gored Flannel Under-Skirt. 
See illustration, page 197. 

Tne under-skirt is of white flannel, scalloped round 
the bottom with red worsied, and also embroidered 
in point russe with the same material. For this skirt 
cut from sigs. 1 and 8 each one breadth, and from 
Fig. 3 the two side breadths, being careful to add the 
esa turned down in the pattern ofall these breadths. 
8 


, that whenever she wore it, this opulent silk must 





‘W up the breadths to correspond with the figures on | 


the pattern, face the bottom with a strip of tlannel two 
inches wide, and embroider as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Make a slit in the middle of the back from 6 to 
X along the double line, and face the edges with mus- 
lin. Gather the top from the middle of the back to 3 
on each side, and set it in the double muslin belt cut 
a Fig. 4.. A button and button-hole complete the 
skirt. 
Bodice with Lappets. 
See illustration, page 197. 

Tis bodice is made of narrow silk braid, notched on 
ie edges and studded with beads, black watered rib- 
on an inch and a half wide, black lace two and four 

shes wide, studded with beads, jet buttons, and jet 

elots. For the bodice, first cut a foundation of stiff 
ive from Fig. 18, two pieces for the fronts, and from 
Fig. 19 one piece for the back. Join the back and 
fronts to correspond with the tigures on the pattern, 
and lay the bosom pleats. Having thus obtained the 
hape, arrange the braid thereon in the manner shown 
n the illustration along the dotted lines; fasten them 
here they intersect each other. Bind the upper 
putt with narrow watered ribbon edged with nar- 
row lac: and cover the seam with the bead braid. 
Finish the arm-holes in a similar manner, and set on 
broad lace. Set the bottom in a double belt of watered 
ribbon an inch and a half wide, covered with broad 
black lace, and sew the bead braid over the seam. Fas- 
ten to the belt lappets of watered ribbon, half a yard 


long and an inch and a half wide; point the ends of the | 


same and trim them with grelots; sew the bead braid 
along the edges, and set jet buttons at the top of the 
lappets and at the place where they cross each other. 
Fasten the belt with hooks and eyes, covered with a 
rosette of the watered ribbon, an inch wide, dotted on 
the edge with beads. 





THE GHOSTLY TEARS. 
STILL go and come, and come and go, 
Along Life’s paths the ghostly Tears ; 
Forever pacing, fast or slow ; 
Now stayed by hopes, now sped by fears. 


They hasten through the sunlit mead; 
They loiter on the barren lea-; 

They halt where we beseech them speed, 
And where we beg them stay, they flee. 


No vision of a fevered dream, 
Where spectral shapes flit to and fro, 
More brief, yet strangely long may seem 
‘Than these weird ‘Vears that come and go. 


We hail their glories as they rise; 
We catch the promise of their dawn; 
We cry: ‘the noop shall flush our skies 
At last!” and lo! the days are gone! 


So by these fond, phantasmal hopes 
sull beckoned onward, we descend, 

From year to year, Life’s darkening slopes, 
‘Till Death’s wan finger writes—‘* The End!” 


Yet Death but keeps the warder’s gate 
Upon the everlasting shore 

Whose vast effulgence, consecrate, 
The phantom ‘ears may mock no more! 





LUMPKIN PAPERS. 
HEAVY, rustling, overbearing, aggressive, 
shining, purple silk, scenting of operas, lace 

shawls, and chandeliers! Naturally it was not 
well out of its wrapper when it began to bully 
us—that is, my wife, Mrs, Pleiades Lumpkin, and 
I, What, indeed, could such a silk be to a house 
with a three-ply carpet and an unmistakable fla- 
vor of dinner in its best room but an insult, in- 
silkate ? 

Why did Mrs. Lumpkin buy it? The Bazar, 
being a feminine oracle, may divine. For my 
own part, I have never yet succeeded in resoly- 
ing a woman’s ** because” into any thing like ¢ 
reason. From my view nothing could have been 
more inappropriate. When the makers of that 
silk laid the threads together and chose the tints, 
doubtless they had the wearer in mind—a round, 
rosy dame, stepping down from her coach with 
an air and a train. Apart from the facts of our 
little house, its ** three-ply,” and hair-cloth fur- 
niture, is Mrs. Pleiades that woman? On the 
contrary, she is an anxious woman. She has 
careful liues about the mouth, come of helping 
me in that long pull and strong pull needed to 





| dished the dinner in a calico, rush to her ward- 





She has ' 
neither the roses, the swing, nor the plump con- 
tours. If she were a book her title would be . 
“Thoughts on Pennyworths.” You see then 


be a sly and constant satire upon her. 

I have been speaking only of the silk in the 
raw, as it lay yet in its wrappings. Now it is 
true that it convicted us, whenever we looked at 
it, of our utter shabbiness. Still we had it then 
at a certain disadvantage. Mrs. Pleiades could 
do what she liked with it—make it into a cover- 
let if she pleased, and leave it to flout our imita- 
tion walnut bedstead and brown wall-paper. But 
for silks as for human beings there is no stand- 
ing still. Following the lead of its destiny it 
must develop into a dress. From that moment 
it began to require: 

First, a dress-maker. Mrs. Pleiades habitually 
made her own dresses ; but from the very begin- 
ning it was so evident that she had nothing in 
common with her silk that she engaged a dress-- 
maker without delay. The dress-maker was a 
great creature. She took my wife’s measure—I 
meun her social measure—at a glance. She 
handled ‘‘the silk” audaciously, and threw my . 
wife into an agony by suggesting that the pat- 
tern was short. She was a perfect Nena Sahib 
in our little domicile. She destroyed our petty 
illusions, and our modest aspirations, with a cer- 
tain pleasure worthy of that monster, She would , 
talk to us, poor minnows, of nothing but whales. 
She roused Mrs, Pleiades to a maddening envy 
of certain ladies whem she had never seen in her 
life. Finally she decreed that the dress should 
be piped, and trimmed with satin and lace. 

Piped! Mrs. Pleiades came to me about it. 
My notion was of some such subterranean net- 
work as is under the pavements, a substitute for 
crinoline, perhaps, or something just discovered 
to be healthy. 

‘*What are the pipes made for?” I asked in 
all innocence ; ‘‘and won't they be weighty to 
carry about, my dear?” 

And I protest I never was so astonished as 
when Mrs. Pleiades flew out in a rage, and vowed 
‘that I had no sympathy, and was laughing at 
her.” 

The dress was piped out of our little fund in 
bank. Mrs. Pleiades had not once thought of 
trimmings, She had achieved the silk by months 
of clipping shillings here and hoarding pennies 
there: it was the one blossom of her self-denial. 
There was nothing left for leavesand buds. Nena 
Sahib scouted Mrs. Pleiades’s timid suggestions 
of trimming with the silk, or of no trimming; 
and we were always at the disadvantage with 
this dress that we should have been with a white 
elephant or a fairy unexpectedly quartered upon 
us. Knowing nothing of the habits of the animal, 
we must believe whatever was told us concerning 
it 


- 


So the dress was piped, and besprinkled with 
velvet and lace, and when Nena Sahib was paid 
also, it became clear that I should wear my old 
over-coat this winter. But who would not forego 
a new over-coat for the pleasure of teaching his 
wife a lesson ? 

A dress finished is like the child come to man’s 
estate. You know then where to rank it. Mrs. 
Pleiades’s silk had become a dinner-dress. But 
Mrs. Pleiades lays the cloth, broils the steak, and 
bakes the bread “herself. Could Mrs. Pleiades 
broil and bake in a purple silk, piped and trimmed 
with satin? Or could Mrs. Pleiades, having 


robe and array herself in the purple silk, while 
the gravy cooled, and I thumped on the table? 
Or could Mrs. Pleiades wear the purple silk when 
she took her sewing of an evening across the way, 
or when ‘‘ across the way” came over tous? No, 
a thousand times no! You may take liberties 
with an alpaca; there is adaptability in a me- 
vino; but it was not to be expected that Mrs. 
Pleiades’s silk should conform to us. We were 
to conform to the silk. It was made for grand 
oceasions. We were to manufacture the grand 
occasions. For people of our stamp there is but’ 
one grand occasion, and that is going to church. 

But to what shall [ liken this insatiable silk? 
it was like the relentless step-mother in the fairy 
tales. When the poor child has wound the tan- 
gled skein as thick as four persons, she must 
separate in their order thousands of mixed feath- 
ers, and when the feathers are in order she must 
find strawberries under the ice. One difficulty 
only hid another behind it. What should Mrs. 
Pleiades wear with the purple silk? Mrs. Plei- 
ades has worn her cloak for three winters, and it 
is brown. Mrs. Pleiades’s bonnet is two winters 
old, and it is green; and I think I have already 
hinted that we had exhausted our fund in bank. 

Those were days of trial for Mrs. Pleiades. 
If wishing were a power, the brown cloak and 
green bonnet must have turned purple under our 
eyes. She ransacked the trunks and rag-bags ; 
she pored over the fashion-plates ; she shut her-° 
self up of evenings. I, on my part, watched her 
struggles with solicitude, and blindly rejoiced 
when informed that she had an idea. In all 
our wedded life I had never seen Mrs, Pleiades 
so careworn and harassed. ; 

My wife has always been a model of punctual- 
ity. At precisely a quarter of ten she is ready 
to start for church. But on this Sunday—I am 
referring to the first appearance of the purple 
silk—she was late. She came down in a flustered 
state, and rather avoided my eyes as we went 
out of the door. I respected her nervousness, 
and talked about the weather; and it was only 
by degrees, and after quiet glances from under 
my hat-brim, that I came to a definite conclusion 
regarding her appearance. 

Something had happened to Mrs. Pleiades’s 
cloak. It had always’ been a large, matronly, 
cozy wrap, the sort of cloak for which. you-might 
feel an actual friendship, and by which you might 
know Mrs. Pleiades any where; and in my secret 





heart I had always fancied that she produced in 


it a majestic and imposing effect. Now it was 


, Short, it had sleeves, it had shrunken in about 


her. It looked as if, stricken with sudden terror 


| by the purple silk, it had attempted to end its 
, wretched existence, and only stopped in the mad 
. attempt just below Mrs. Pleiades’s waist. The 


effect was. disastrous. Mrs. Pleiades is accus- 


| tomed to fullness and folds about the shoulders, 
, and in her skimped and diminished condition 


was plainly at a loss how to dispose of her hands 
and arms. She was equally troubled with her 
train! Worthy woman, what had she to do with 
trains? She was doubtful about the gorgeous 
silk among the sober walking-dresses around her. 
She wondered what people said of her brown 
cloak and green bonnet. She wished that her 
gloves were fresher, and that they were not black. 
If she had committed murder, she could hardly 
have looked more conscious and uncomfortable. 
Mrs. Pleiades’s savings, our fund in bank, her 
anxieties, researches, and struggles, had only 
made her ridiculous and uncomfortable. 

You think, my dear Madam, that I had better 
have listened to the.sermon than to sit there 
poking fun at my wife? But I was not poking 
fun. Iwas pondering, as became a philosopher, 
on one of the deepest mysteries in the feminine 
make-up. Mrs. Pleiades is a fair example, not 
a notable exception, to the rest of womankind. 
Plenty of women there are like her, for whom, 
given a merino, and the result is happiness ; 
given a silk, and the result is misery. Why will 
nine out of ten of such women choose the silk ? 
I am convinced, by wretched experiences, that 
there is some perverse domestic demon who 
breaks the bottle in the medicine-chest that is 
to be wanted next in the middle of the night, 
and keeps the trunk in which are the children’s 
night-clothes when part of your baggage is left 
behind. Can there be a similar shopping-demon, 
airily promenading beside the walking clerks, 
and maliciously deciding the wavering woman 
in the plain shaw] and the puzzled, apple-cheeked 
country girl secretly counting her money under 
the shelter of a pile of cloakings ? 

This reminds me of Cousin Berinthia. When 
Cousin Berinthia was in town she informed us 
that, before shopping, she should first take a 
stroll through Broadway. 

‘* The fashions that we get in periodicals,” she 
remarked, complacently, ‘‘are European, and 
American ladies may or may not adopt them. 
But what one sees worn in New York one can 
believe in; and I see no reason why, by using 
your eyes, a girl in Marlborough may not ex- 
hibit as much style as one on Broadway,” con- 
cluded Berinthia, reddening in a way that show- 
ed that one girl from Marlborough would achieve 
‘* style” or perish in the attempt. 

But Cousin Berinthia strolled through Broad- 
way in those early autumn days in which slen- 
der young ladies were to be seen flitting in and 
out of up-town worsted stores, in striped petti- 
coats and a hint at an upper-skirt that came 
short of the knee. Here were fashions at once 
charming and economical ; and how Mrs. Pleia- 
des and Berinthia did chatter! Berinthia had 
a striped petticoat, a gray sacque, and only a 
few dollars in her small porte-monnaie. They 
cheapened, they made the tour of the sales- 
rooms, they bought the Bazar; and nobody 
whispered to Berinthia that these were the pleas- 
ant and gracious days, and these the young la- 
dies who would be found at church in velvet 
coats, and next week would be met in a Bismarck 
walking-suit, and next week in winsey, and in 
mid-winter would astonish Berinthia, if she could 
see them, with a Russian pelisse. 

The result—no doubt you have divined it al- 
ready from that hint about the sacque and petti- 
coat. Give a lady a stripe, and she will give you 
the costume as readily as Agassiz will tell you a 
beast from one of his bones. But I, having no 
such inner light—I confess that I was aghast 
when Cousin Berinthia stood at last before me 
in a gray and white skirt, a gray silk waistband, 
a gray sacque, and a jaunty gray felt hat. Very 
pretty, no doubt, and becoming for running 
about in worsted stores; though Berinthia, be- 
ing a simple-minded girl, was evidently uncom- 
fortable under a secret conviction that she was 
running about in her petticoat! But what a 
costume for Marlborough! Fancy Berinthia 
riding five miles to church over the snow, in the 
teeth of the fierce wind that comes down the 
gorge in her little sacque and petticoat, and with 
nothing about her ears! Picture her walking 
up the aisle with the farmers staring on one side 
and big-bonneted women peering on the other, 
and all wondering ‘‘ how she could have forgotten 
her dress when she was coming to meeting?” 
Could any thing be more absurdly melancholy 
unless it should be the spectacle of Cousin Be- 
rinthia walking about on Monday morning among 
the wash-tubs with a train on her calico dress, 
or the reflection that Berinthia had hopelessly 
mangled her sensible sacque with sundry points, 
and dents, and tabs, already as obsolete as the 
ark? ’ 

Did I say these things to Berinthia? Certain- 
ly not, my dear madam. Should I send .her 
home to Marlborough with a painful doubt rank- 
ling somewhere under the gray silk waistband ? 
But I felt that sudden and violent indignation to 
which lethargic and quiet like myself are 
occasionally ne me against —, 
I beg your pardon, I mean your next nejghbor’s 
deity, ‘Fashion. ‘*Why,” I said to myself, in 


a fine moral fume, ‘‘ when points and scallops’ 


are as dew on the grass, and long tabs in extraor- 
dinary are a delusion and a snare, and 
freaks of all kinds are simply the foam on fash- 
ion’s tumbling wave, why should fashion insist 
on their adoption by young females like Berinthia 
who can expect but one suit a winter? what 


right does her goddess-ship demand that Berin- 
thia’s one dress shall be of a color which will of- 
fer the most maddening temptations to spots, 
and why should this one dress be cut in a fash- 
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ion that will make it wholly useless next year? 
If there are three new styles each month, each 
warranted to cut costly and handsome goods in 
smaller pieces than the other, shall there be no 
medium between these and dowdiness, the daugh- 
ter of Economy ? 

Now I have always observed that if you begin 
a course of reflections on any subject, say fish- 
hooks, that your subject grows with marvel- 
ous rapidity. You discover, still talking of fish- 
hooks, that there are communities of people who 
are busy all their lives about nothing but fish- 
hooks; and from this you go on to so many more 
discoveries about the analogies in fish-hooks, 
the skill, triumphs, failures, treacheries, palpita- 
tions, and earnestness exerted in making and sell- 
ing them, that fish-hooks begin to occupy for 
you a large place in creation; and you find your- 
self unable to withstand a secret suspicion that 
if the matter were properly investigated a fish- 
hook would be found in the mouth of every 
thing. 

Just so, in my reveries on the tyranny of fash- 
ion; I touched and traced up so many connect- 
ing links between her despotism and social and 
political vexations, that I began to fancy Berin- 
thia, in her poor, little, shivering petticoat, the 
embodiment of two or three of the questions of 
the day. I knew that satirists and reformers, 
even while they railed at this vexatious deity, 
declared in the same breath the hopelessness of 
their railing; but if a shepherd overthrew the 
dynasties of Egypt, and a brewer revolutionized 
England, and a candle-maker made Rome trem- 
ble, why should not I, plain Pleiades Lumpkin, 
at least trymy luck? ‘The bramble hedge opens 
of itself, you know, for the true fairy prince. 
Why should not my earnest and thoughtful pa- 
pers attract the attention of solid and thoughtful 
men, who should recommend them to their wives, 
who should be conscience - stricken and speak 
of the matter to their friends, who should turn 
over a new leaf with their dress- makers, who 
should inaugurate a social reform, which should 
be commemorated on my tombstone, which 
should annually be kept so deep in laurel that 
you could not see the inscription, by thousands 
of grateful women, especially country women, 
who should visit my tomb before going to the 
Central Park ? 

1 am a cautious man, however. The vision 
was dazzling, but before commencing the earn- 
est and thoughtful papers, I felt that I should 
inake sure of the proofs of this tyranny, under 
which Mrs. Pleiades must be ridiculous and Be- 
rinthia chilly all winter. I devoted a day to the 
purpose. I intended to see with my own eyes 
the ladies in petticoats, like Berinthia the stores 
in which, as Mrs. Pleiades said, ‘‘ there was no- 
thing pretty that was cheaper than silk ;” the fur- 
nishing establishments in which were no hint of 
any thing to cover the head; in a word, all the 
abominations under which women are groaning, 
and I looked savagely at the pretty Bazar, which 
has seduced my wife from her allegiance to the 
other pericdicals, and which is four times worse 
than them all, being a weckly instead of a month- 
ly pest. 

What did I mean to do with these things when 
I had seen them? Do them in an article, my 
dear, like Thackeray's enemy—grilled and with 
Cayenne sauce ; and I looked about in an ogreish 
way for the ladies first. 

I looked, but I did not findthem. The ladies 
not only wore skirts, but two of them; and they 
were wrapped to the chin. I saw no Berinthia 
any where. Poor Berinthia! yes, and poor 
Lumpkin, for here was the head, the beginning 
of my article, which I had already elaborated, 
tuken away from me. I could not commence 
with a stinging delineation of Berinthia, as I had 
intended, for here were no Berinthias. I do not 
know why ; but I suddenly remembered the story 
of the man who ran a mile with a pail of water 
to put out a fire, and found that his neighbor 
was only burning a brush-heap; and I don’t 
know why again, but it provoked me to remem- 
Ler it, and the more I tried to forget the more I 
remembered; so that I had nearly asked the 
clerk for brush instead of serviceable walking- 
goods, ‘‘ or were there no such goods ?” I added, 
with a fine sneer. 

On the contrary, they had a large assortment. 
There were serges. ‘here were winseys at a 
dollar and upward a yaid—would bear the test 
of all weathers, and vety stylish when made. 
There was ladies’ cloth, a yard and a half wide, 
two dollars a yard, much used for walking-suits. 
There was— 

I believe that the fellow would have continued 
his ‘‘there was” to this day if I would have 
listentd to him. I believe that he knew that it 
plagued me, and took delight in doing it. I 
shall always detest that store! and that smiling 
clerk! And for patience! Would you be pa- 
tient if you had discovered a crying evil, and the 
remedy, and fine things to say about it; and 
then should be convinced by a monotonous clerk, 
with his ‘‘ there was,” that your crying evil did 
not exist ? . 

Still I am not easily discouraged, and, like old 
Mother Hubbard, I went to.a furnishing store 
and ‘* supposed” across the counter “‘ that they 
had nothing but round velvet dishes or triangles 
for the tops of the heads of young girls in the 
country. 

The milliner gave a rigs = se giggle, brought 
out a little cherry hood, -tied it around her own 
fresh face, and directly looked bewitching. 

** Ladies in the country generally insist on city 
fashions,” said my pretty little fdend in the hood 
“bat here, as you see, is.a hood, and they are 


- go becomingly made that they are quite:as pretty 


as a bonnet. ‘This, you see, is in merino—two 
colors; and you observe this pointed exact- 
| amg and comfortably covering the shoulders. 

is came from Paris; but they are made also 
ia flannel, silk, or velvet. How old is the young 
lady = 





‘*The young lady would freeze her ears, or sit 
with them of a fine beet-color as many hours as 
you please, rather than wear any thing so pretty 
and so sensible,” I answered, tartly ; for in that 
sentence I said good-by tomy earnest and thought- 
ful papers. 

It is not the Fashion, but the Ladies, who are 
in need of reformation. Mrs. Pleiades and Be- 
rinthia had peeped into half the shops in New 
York; and Mrs. Pleiades had inflicted on her- 
self that purple silk agony, and Berinthia had 
gone home in her petticoat—why, I ask again? 
Let a stronger and braver man than I answer if 
he can. 





ONLY ONE. 

Tcrn aside to give her passage, in the city's crowd- 
ed way; 

Only one of many thousands we are passing every 
day. 


Is there something in her vesture, poor but neat, 
her modest mien, 7 

Diffring from the struggling masses every where 
around us seen? 


Fie! 'tis but an idle fancy of a shrinking form more 


Or the drooping of an eyelid on a cheek more thin 
and pale. 


It were easy romance-weaving, would we give such 
folly way, 

Musing thus on one of thousands, met, forgotten, 
day by day. 

Yet ‘tis strange and sad, I grant you, human hearts 
can grow so cold 

As to read, without a quiver, all the story daily told, 


In the mournful eye uplifted, mute, appealing to our 


own ; 
In the weary step that falters; in the heart-reveal- 
ing tone; 


In the lips that close so firmly, smoth’ring down the 
frequent sigh 

Of some burdened fellow-creature, whom we pass 
unnoticed by. : 


Oh, the weary round of labor, with sv little change 
or cheer! 

Oh, the thought that no one piiies the slow-falling, 
bitter tear! 


Oh, the longing for the sunshine that a smile on life 
would shed! 

Oh, the hunger for caresses, that is keener than for 
bread! 


Not for such among the thousands as she, gone a 
moment hence, 

Is the need of food or raiment, or the grudging dole 
of pence, 


As the word of fellow-feeling, or the kind, consid- 
‘rate care, 

That admits the equal spirit to an equal right and 
share 


In life's hopes and aspirations, and its needs so 
many fold, 

Which to us God never measures by our gain or 
loss of gold. 





MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Twesday Eve.—We were chatting around a cozy fire 
this evening, when Uncle Fred, who notices some tri- 
fling changes in New York and its customs after his 
six years’ absence, remarked: ‘I perceive it is quite 
the common practice for gentlemen to retain their 
seats in the cars even when there are ladies stand- 


.ing.” 


g 
“The ladies have taught gentlemen to do so,” said 
I, “‘ some ladies, at least ; apt scholars they found—less 
than ‘six easy lessons’ needed—lessons not quickly 
forgotten. However, I need not complain, for in truth 
it is the rarest thing in the world for me not to receive 
the offer of a seat, even when the cars are full. But 
Aunt Anne told me I should be ‘reported’ because I 
thanked the gentleman who gave me his seat to-day ! 
For my part I always feel, if I get into a crowded 
car, that I should expect to stand, and if a gentleman 
offers me his seat I regard it as a courtesy—a gift for 
which’l am grateful, for it is very tiresome to stand 
during a long ride.” 

‘You have given the clew,” replied Uncle Fred, ‘‘ to 
your receiving the attention—you don’t regard it as 
one of your rights, and don't appear to demand it, 
probably. In general I like to give a lady my seat. 
But when a smart, strong, pert individual bustles in, 
looking better able to stand than most gentlemen, 
and she gives a withering stare at each one of the 
male sex in particular, and at all in general, as much 
as to say, ‘Why don't yeu all get up?” Why—well 
—I very seldom see her !” 

“ An incident occurred in the car as I came up town 


-to-night,” interposed Mr. Typeset at this point. “Of 


course the car was crowded. A lady, or what looked 
like one, got into the car. Gentleman rose and of- 
fered his seat; lady (?) dropped into it, as if it were 
her special-bought-and-paid-for ‘reserved seat,’ made 
not the slightest acknowledgment, didn’t even look at 
the donor. Presently another lady entered; another 
gentleman offered his seat, which was accepted with 
a bright, grateful glance, and a pleasant ‘Thank you!’ 
Gentleman No. 1 looked envious, felt he had been de- 
frauded, pondered the matter a few moments, leaned 
across intervening standers, and touched Gentleman 
No. 2 on the shoulder. ‘I say,’ said he, in lieu of 
more formal introduction. Gentleman No. 2 turned, 
inquiringly. ‘I congratulate you,’ said No.1. ‘What 
for?’ said No. 2. ‘Because you have given your seat 
toalady.’ No.2 bowed, with a slightly surprised air. 
* And have been thanked for it," continued No. 1, warm- 
ing with his subject. ‘Ladies ao occastonally ride in 
the Sixth Avenue cars, I am happy to say,* responded 
Gentleman No. 2, as if to close the conversation, for 
sundry blushes on fair cheeks in the vicinity indicated 
au appreciative audience. No. 1 was not to be easily 
down. ‘Yon are fortunate,’ he began; but just at 

is juncture I left the car, and think the unfortunate 
first-mentioned lady would have been glad to leave 


also.” 

“ ts in human nature come ont in 
Prise. 5 Sia Uaele ed, meditatively. “Gentie- 
men are rude —coutradictory terms, rather—because 
ladies: are in and vice vérea. A little more oil 
on the whegis would make the machinery of life run 


much more smoothly.” 

January 1, 1868.—Gone, quite gone, is the dear old 
year! I am Ustening to the faint echoes of the de- 
parting footsteps of 1867! I know it is quite the 
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ber snows have whitened his locks, and his days are 
short and sunless. But I have an affection for old 
friends—I love them for what they have been, even 
when time changes them. So, with a lingering re- 
gret I bid farewell to 1867. Yet always the New Year 
comes, nodding and smiling, bringing glad wishes, 
and bidding us peep—if we can—into that unrevealed 
future which to our vision is so bright and glowing. 

The fashion of making New-Year's calls is a very 
pleasant/one; but, really, it is of no use to pretend 
that this has been a pleasant day to make calls. Dread- 
fully disinal has it been without—snow, and rain, and 
wind have seemed to combine to render atmosphere 
and strests disagreeable. There have been fewer calls 
than usual. Gentlemen felt that the weather—which 
has been the common topic of conversation to-day— 
was really a good excuse for delinquencies. Those 
who have- braved the elements, however, have been 
uncommonly cheerful and chatty in spite of dripping 
umbrellas and spotted kid gloves. 


Thursday.—Some of the foreign papers have special 
and peculiar departments which are novel and amusing 
to American readers. For example, a London news- 
paper for ladies has what is called “‘ The Exchange,” 
which affords a medium for effecting an exchange of 
various articles between parties who happen to want 
somethiag they have not more than something which 
they have. The articles offered are restricted by cer- 
tain rules. E am often amused in looking over this 
page. Here are a few extracts: 

“T wish to exchange a pebble bracelet, set in silver, 
for a piece of work for a sofa cushion.” 

“T have a very handsome Bird of Paradise, suitable 
for a hat, which I wish to exchange for a new seal- 
skin hat, not round, or a piece of seal-skin large 
enough to make a hat.” 

“T want a very small dog of the Prince Charles breed 
or toy terrier, about 5 pounds in weight. I can offer 
jewelry, lace, and many other things, of which I will 
send a list.” 

“T have a handsome ivory finte in rosewood case, a 
long-haired fox muff, and an Astrakhan muff, both as 
though just from the shop. In exchange I should like 
a photographic album, or any thing useful in a house.” 

“T wish to get a considerable quantity of wide gold 
braid, also narrow, and fringe of the same; it need 
not be new; also some strings of large white beads. 
What will any one take in exchange for these ?” 

Four or five columns of similar specimens make 
quite a show of articles of almost every kind. 


A pleasant little incident is related of Dickens at 
one of his readings in London. In the midst of a 
droll passage he stopped abruptly, caught up the glass 
of water on his desk, hurried to the edge of the stage, 
and handed it down, exclaiming to an usher, ‘“ Here, 
Peak, quick, a lady is fainting!” And as the pretty, 
pale girl was taken out he looked after her with an 
expression of fatherly solicitude so different from his 
stage manner that we caught a glimpse of the real man, 
and gave him a hearty round of applause, for that lit- 
tle bit of nature pleased every one. pe 


A Western paper tells a story of a little child which 
narrowly escaped death last week. It had, baby-like, 
picked up a piece of green-enameled card, and was 
vigorously chewing it when discovered. The card 
was highly poisonous, but, fortunately, the child had 
swallowed so much of it that it acted as an emetic, 
and thus its life was saved. Parents can not be too 
careful what they allow their children to play with. 
Between the painted poisons which little oues suck 
from toys and candies, and the prepared poisons which 
are medically administered, the wonder is that so 
many live, in spite of all. 


As a general rule mothers may be sure that their 
little children will not fret and cry if they are well 
and comfortably cared for. Many mothers and nurses 
seem to have the idea that babies fret because they 
like to—or because they have nothing else to do. 
Often a little investigation would disclose a pricking 
pin, or some more serious cause of irritation. A lady, 
living near Boston, went out to spend the day receut- 
ly, taking with her an infant child, which showed 
great uneasiness through the day, crying nearly all 
the time, without apparent cause. Upon undressing 
the child at night it was found that one of its toes was 
bent entirely back, broken and turned black. What 
an easy matter it would have been ‘to undress the 
child before night! 


This is just the season—when alternate snows and 
rains, thaws and frosts produce sudden atmospheric 
changes—for children to be seized with the croup. 
It is of little use to study up remedies, to send for the 
doctor, or to run to the druggist’s, when a child is 
struggling for breath. A remedy should be known, 
should be where it can be found at a moment’s no- 
tice, and shouldbe promptly administered. An emet- 
ic of some kind—J always keep Syrup of Ipecac, or 
Hive Syrup at hand—is a safe and usually an eftica- 
cious remedy. To-day I saw this recipe to relieve 
croup, which may be worth remembering: 

“ Apply to the chest, under the arms, the palms of 
the hands, and hollow of the feet a mixture of one 
ounce sweet oil, and half an ounce of gum opal. It 
will generally relieve the most severe case of croup in 
five minutes. Remember it is to be used externally, 
and drink plentifully of cold water.” 


Newspapers are becoming more personal in these 
days than is at all admissible according to the rules 
of good taste. There are certain items respecting in- 
dividuals which are interesting to be known and prop- 
er to be made public, particularly if the individuals 
have in literary, artistic, or political life, or otherwise, 
gained a reputation. Some personal items, however, 
may be interesting to the over-curious, which, accord- 
ing to my thinking, it is a gross violation of good taste 
to parade before the public. To me, it seems improp- 
er and indelicate to invade the sanctity of private life, 
and bring retiring persons prominently before the pub- 
lic, unless they give their consent, or have done some- 
thing so unusual or so strange that it demands notice. 
Certainly, engagements are not unusual, neither is it 
a strange thing for men and women to live a single 
life; and the press is not expected to proclaim abroad 
matters which are more appropriately kept within the 
family circle. A while ago some New York papers 
published lists of bachelors living in their vicinity, 
and this morning I read that a paper in Troy “ under- 
took to improve'upon this style of literature, by pub- 
lishing a list of the ‘Old Maids of Troy.’ The pub- 
lisher of the enterprising sheet got himself soundly 
horsewhipped by the brother of a young lady whose 
name appeared in the list, and now finds himself in 
jail for libel.” 


Friday Eve.—The streets are in a shocking condi- 
tion—snow, mud, water. Broadway seems afloat. 
Riding is disagreeable, and walking nearly impossible. 
To get into an omnibus or to get out of it without be- 
ing submerged is a feat that requires uncommon dex- 
terity; and ft is a matter of deep interest to watch the 
various expedfents adopted for crossing thé street. 





Then again, omnibuses and carriages come splashing 
through the “slush,” and most unmercifully bespatter 
the pedestrians on the sidewalk. Many a time to-day 
have I seen a lady retreat hastily from the edge ofthe 
sidewalk, gazing ruefully upon her mud-sprinkled 
dress and shawl, and cast an indignant look of resent- 
ment at the unconscious horses or more unconscious 
driver. ‘Tis of no use to wear pretty walking-dresses 
now—the plainest dresses and water-proof boots for 
such days as these. 

I notice a statement that the “ boot and shoe" trade 
has wondeffully improved since short dresses have 
been adopted by ladies. For years the ladies’ aud 
misses’ shoe manufacturers have not known the cause 
of their distress. They knew that their old customers 
came very seldom for new shoes, but they did not 
know that the long, trailing dresses were the cause. 
Now, since the shortening of the dresses of the ladies, 
the whole mystery is solved. This change of fashion 
is certainly sensible and economical, since new boots 
cost far less than the three or four extra yards of silk 
which served the double purpose of ‘street wiper" 
and covering to a most artistic portion of the person. 
One of our most observing city physicians recently 
remarked “that this change of fashion would compel 
& more complete covering of the feet, the neglect of 
which, under cover of long trains, had, in his judg- 
ment, caused the death of thousands.” ~ 


A communication from San Francisco states that 
the great ‘‘demand” at present in that far-off coun- 
try is women—women in the shape of waitresses 
and chamber-maids, who receive in the city of San 
Francisco from $20 to $25 in gold per month; women 
in the shape of cooks and girls-of-all-work, who are 
paid $30 in the same metal for their services. Great 
inducements are also offered for the female teachers 
who may come well recommended. These ladies re- 
ceive from $50 to $75, also in gold. But prcbably the 
most interesting statement on this subject is contain- 
ed in the announcement that ‘‘ nowhere in the world 
are women treated as well or 89 mvch needed. Inthe 
mining regions four out of five mer sro said to be 
bachelors.” . 


A remarkable phenomena o: iv -\wever kas recenily 
occurred at Niagara Falls. A strong easterly cule 
sent the waters of Lake Erie westward, ieaving the 
Niagara River and its tributaries lower thar. were ever 
known before. Buffalo Creek was so low that ali the 
vessels in it were grounded, and Niagara Vaile was a 
rivulet compared with its native yrandesr. The Three 
Sisters were accessible to foot-passengers, ang mauy 
traversed where human foot had never trod, with per- 
fect impunity and dry feet. Below the falls was the 
wonder of wonders. The water was fuii iwenty feet 
lower than usual, and the oldest inkebitant gazed in 
wonder at the grand transformation, 





Sack with Velvet Trimming. 
See illustration on doubie page. 

Turs sack is of black Astrakhan cloth, bound round 
the edge with crimson velvet, and trimmed with a 
bias strip of crimson velvet, an inch and a quarter 
wide, and large, round, white mother-of-pearl! but- 
tons. Cut from Figs. 38 and 39 each two pieces, 
from Fig. 40 the back whole, and from Figs. 41 and 42 
each two pieces for each sleeve. Join the back, side- 
pieces, and fronts to correspond with the figures on 
the pattern, bind the edge with narrow velvet, and put 
on the bias trimming as shown in the illustration. 
Having sewed on the buttons, face the fronts with a 
bias strip of black silk about three inches wide, and 
the neck with a strip an inch wide, and make the but- 
ton-holes in the right front, edging the same with red 
velvet. Sew up the two pieces of each sleeve from 26 
to 27, and from 29 to 30; put the bias trimming and 
buttons on the under part, ‘as seen in illustration, and 
join the aforesaid piece of the under part from 28 to 
29, from £9 to X, and from 28 to @ to the upper part of 
the sleeve. Cover the seam of the sleeve from 29 to 
20 with a narrow strip of velvet. Face the bottom of 
the sleeves with silk, sew them in the arm-holes tu 
correspond with the figures on the pattern, and cover 
the arm-holes with the bias velvet trimming. 


Sack with Cord Trimming. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tuts sack is of light gray velours, trimmed with fine 
gray silk cord and narrow light brown silk braid, put 
on in an arabesque design. The jacket has flowing 
sleeves, is pointed round the bottom, and is closed in 
front with flat, round mother-of-pearl buttons. It is 
cut afier the same pattern as the sack, with velvet 
trimming, except that the sleeves are a little fuller. 
Fig. 27 gives the design. 


Pompadour Waist. 
See illustration on double page. 

Tus waist must be worn with a white or light skirt, 
which must match the trimming of the waist in color. 
The original is of mull, trimmed with needle-work in- 
sertion an inch wide, Valenciennes insertion two-fifths 
and four-fifths of aninch wide, and Valenciennes edg- 
ing three-fifths and four-fifths of an inch wide. A 
black velvet ribbon is run through the narrowest in- 
sertion. Black velvet ribbon, two inches wide, and 
small embroidered rosettes, complete the trimming. 
For the waist, cut the two fronts from Fig. 11, and 
the back from Fig. 12. Arrange of the needle-work 
insertion and the broader Valenciennes insertion, two 
oye after Fig. 13, and one piece after Fig. 14. Lay 

he pleats as marked from X to @ in Figs. 11 and 12: 
join these parts to correspond with the figures on the 
pattern, with Figs. 13 and 14, pleating the muslin in 
front, as marked on the pattern from 21 to 22, and 24 
to 25. Set a double strip of muslin up the fronts, for 
buttons and button-holes, and cover the same on the 
right with the broad Valenciennes insertion, bordered 
on both sides with narrow edging, and laid over black 
velvet ribbon. Jvin the back and fronts to correspond 
with the res on the pattern, trim the neck with the 
narrow Valenciennes insertion and edging; run a nar- 
row black velvet ribbon through the former, leaving 
the ends hanging about a quarterofa yard. Hem the 
bottom and side slit narrow, and face the same with 
double muslin, about three inches wide. Cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 17, and trim as seen in the illustra- 
tion; run black velvet ribbon through the narrow in- 
sertion at the bottom of the sleeve, and tie the ends in 
a bow. Cord the arm-holes, sew in the sleeves, and 
put black velvet ribbon over the shoulders, as seen in 
the engraving: the ends of this ribbon are formed 
into a loop four inches long, which is confined by a 
needle-work rosette edged with lace. Finish with a 
rosette of black velvet in front of the waist. . 


Pompadour Gored Dress. 
‘See illustration on double page. 

Tuts tasteful dress is of } ER volours, trimmed 
with gray silk rouleaw, ie and is worn 
over a chemisette of lace. Gray silk buttons up 
the front. Figs. : the pattern of half the 
dress. Cut from each two similar pieces, 


and tome Figo the bag The sieves are cok fo 
: a} on Fig. 42. e 
bréadths of the pay gh fengthened at the bot- 
required, taking care to pre- 

serve the contour. For the waist, cut the lining some 
frome with 
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Bepouin (Orrra CLoak). 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 23-25. 


Opera Cloaks. 

Tur material of the various opera cloaks which we give may be varied to suit the taste 
or purse of the wearer, they can be made of simpler stuffs, such as black or white cashmere, 
black silk, white alpaca, or velours, without losing their elegance of form. In like man- 
ner the trimming can be varied, without, therefore, becoming less effective. 


Bedouin (Opera Cloak). 
Tue original of this cloak is of white silk, trimmed in the manner shown in the illustra- 


tion, with blue velvet ribbon an inch wide and broad Angora fringe. For the Bedouin, 
cut one piece a yard long (the middle of the back) and a yard and a half wide, which 


Scarr Mantitta.—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 30-33. 
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Pompapour Waist. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 11-14. 


is rounded at the bottom, in the shape shown in Fig. 23, which gives the Bedouin reduced 
to one-sixteenth of its size. Face the bottom with a strip of white silk, two inches wide, 
and cord the edge with white silk. Cut the lappet for the back double, sew Angora fringe, 
three inches wide, between the edges, and set it on the Bedouin to correspond with the fig- 
ures on the pattern. Then put the velvet trimming round the neck, as shown in the illus- 
tration, so as to form a triangle five inches long and four inches wide, which trim with vel- 
vet ribbon and cross stitch of blue silk. Fig. 24 gives the triangle in miniature. Lastly, 
set the velvet ribbon round the edge of the Bedouin. 


Scarf Mantilla. 

THE original of this mantilla.is of white Irish poplin, lined with white silk, and trimmed 
with satin rouleaux and with tabs of poplin bound with satin, and set on the back of the 
mantilla. ‘The ends of these tabs are trimmed with white silk fringe. For this mantilla 
cut of the outside and lining, from Vigs. 30 and 31, each two pieces. Sew the outside and 
lining, Fig. 31, together in the middle of the back, and join the back and fronts, filling the 
lining over the seam. Run the edges of the mantilla together, and set the tabs around 
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Scarr MantittaA.—FRront. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs, 30-33, 
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Sack witH VELVET Tru 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV 


under the back, as seen in the illustration 
lined, are twelve inches long and six inch 
with very narrow satin ribbon. The stand 
of large and small tabs, of which Figs. 32 a 
these are also bound with satin, and set on 
lie over the larger ones. Lastly, trim the m: 
satin piping and with silk fringe, as shown | 


Talma (Opera Cloa 

Tuts talma is of Irish poplin, lined wit 
round the bottom and bound with ‘satin; a 
late scallops up‘the front. The bottom i: 


Angora fringe, six inches deep, which is s 
to leave the scallops loose. Guipure lace, ty 
a bias fold of satin, and satin buttons, comp! 
fore cutting the talma, care must be taken 





Sack witH Corp Trimun 
For pattern see Supplement, Ni 





Sack witH Corp Tlrum 
For pattern see Supplen®nt, 0 


tH VELVET TRIMMING. 
upplement, No. XVL., Figs. 38-42. 


n the illustration; these tabs, which are 
ng and six inches wide, and are bound 
bon. The standing collar also consists 
which Figs. 32 and 83 give the pattern ; 
satin, and set on so that the smaller tabs 
.astly, trim the mantilla with five rows of 
fringe, as shown in the illustration, 


a (Opera Cloak). 
poplin, lined with silk. It is scalloped 
nd with satin; and satin rouleaux simu- 
The bottom is trimmed besides with 
deep, which is set on underneath, so as 
Guipure lace, two inches wide, laid over 
tin buttons, complete the trimming. Be- 
e must be taken to complete the pattern 












a Corp TrrimmMinc.—Front. 
ee Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 27. 





TH Corp ‘I!RimmiInc.—Back. 


see Supplen2nt, No. XII, Fig. 27. 
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Pompapour Gorep Dress. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 34-37. 


by tacking together the pieces turned down, as well as the breadths cut across the middle, 
Figs. 6% and 6”; in doing this, make the letters on the different pieces come together. Scal- 
lop the bottom, making each scallop one and three-fifths inches deep and two and two-fifths 
inches wide. Baste the outside and lining together, sew up the seam in the middle of the 
back, and lay the shoulder pleats; then bind the talma with satin. ‘The standing collar con- 
sists of lappets of poplin, lined with silk and bound with satin to correspond with the rest of 
the garment ; these lappets lie over each other, and are set on underneath the neck. Finish 
with trimming, as shown in the illustration. 


Scarf Bedouin (Opera Cloak). 


Tue original of this cloak is of white cashmere, trimmed with a bias strip of white silk 
two inches wide, white silk braid, rosettes of white silk cord, and Angora fringe three inches 
wide. The small standing collar is scalloped. Cut from Figs. 28, 29%, and 29>, which give 
one half, each two equal pieces, having first taken care to lengthen both parts of Figs. 292, 
29%, which are cut across the middle. Having joined the two parts of Fig..29 from 3 to 4 and 
from 4 to 5, lay the shoulder pleat from 1 to 2, and turn the edges down narrow on the right 
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ScarF Bepourn (Opera C1ioak).—Back. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs, 28, 29%, 29°. 
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Tatma (Orgra CLoak). 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 6* and 6". 


side on the fronts and back, and cover it with the bias strip of silk before mentioned, which trim 
on each side with braid. ‘This bias trimming only itaches about half the way up the front, the 
edge of which is turned in, and bound with a narrow strip of silk. Lay three pleats in the mid- 
dle of the back, which are marked by X and @ in Fig. 29°, and join the fronts and back to corre- 
spond with the figures on the pattern. Lastly, put on the collar and the remaining trimming. 











ScarrF Bepourn (Opera C10aKk).—FRont. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 28, 29%, 29% 
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WHAT OUR ARTISTS ARE 
DOING. 
thew public is certainly indebted to the artists 
. for a great pleasure in the cordial opening of 
their studios to the public. At the Tenth Street 
building the rooms are opened every Saturday, 
ind when the welcome is not with open doors the 
string is often out of the latch. It would seem 


to be a great tax upon their time and courtesy to | 


receive visitors so frequently; yet, appreciating 
the sacrifice it costs, we can not but enjoy it 
heartily and thankfully. May it be long before 
the artists weary of their weekly entertainments ! 
And if to give pleasure could grow an insufli- 
rient reason for so doing, there is the twin mo- 
tive of conferring a great educational good upon 
the community. Accepting the hospitality for 
the first time during this week, we were perhaps 
too much delighted to speak calmly of these at- 
tractive rooms. One afternoon, indeed, could 
give us but a kaleidoscope vision of things beau- 
tiful and rare, of scenes grand and homely; and 
we come out with a bewildering impression of 
having been not merely for an hour within the 
brick walls upon a city street, but under the 
palms of the tropics, on the prairies of the West, 
in sweet New England valleys, or in the white si- 
lence of the icebergs of Labrador. 

A long look at the lovely emerald and crystal 
icebergs on Mr. Bradford's easel could for a brief 
space nearly console one for not having been of 
the party on that very pleasant trip to Labrador. 
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pictured a plain old man who was entering into 
the land of Beulah, and could afford an occa- 
sional day of rest from labor and peaceable en- 
joyment of his book. 

In Launt Thompson’s studio the always won- 
derful process of moulding the human form, this 
time not less interesting as representing the stal- 
wart figure of General Sedgwick, detained us ir- 
resistibly. 

Oliver Perry has completed his picture of the 
husking, with its merry life, so prominent in the 
rooms of the Academy last spring. 
are covered with work suggesting study in Italy, 
and of later work there are some pleasant stories 
told in color. 

In entering Mr. Von Elten’s room our breath 
is taken away by the innumerable number of 
sketches and studies and paintings of landscape 
in oil and pencil that cover the walls from floor 
to ceiling, and we are surprised to be greeted 
by a young man rather than by one stricken in 
years. 

Entering the studio of Mr. Whittredge our first 
admiration is given to the patriarchal beard of 
the artist, rivaling that of Mr. Brevoort, to whose 


| room in the Dodworth building we shall be wel- 


| comed on his next reception. 


But, if he will par- 
don us, we soon forgot the artist in his work. ‘The 


| prominent picture this afternoon soars mighty in 


| standing below. 


proportions above the modest little study for it 
The scene represents the plains 


| near Denver City, with the mountains rising into 


| . 
; snowy heights. 


The furry wardrobes of the Esquimaux hanging | 
from the walls, some quite charming, and all, pos- | 


sibly, with more claim to absolute beauty than our 
own broadcloth suits would have adorning the igloé 
walls of an Esquimaux artist, are irresistibly fas- 
cinating to one who reads the tales of Arctic voy- 
agers with envy. It is singular to see Southern 
civilization creeping up to the Pole as illustrated 
on these same walls in the odd interruption of a 
white cotton bridal suit of jacket and trowsers 
trimmed with a border of scarlet. Mr. Bradford 
has other pictures greatly interesting from all that 
they suggest. In one, a huge rock standing in 
shadow against the sun looks as if it were designed 
as a model for all icebergs to shape themselves by. 
Another picture is Mr. Bradford's vivid recollec- 
tion of a fearful passage through a narrow strait 
opening out from the Bay of Rocks, upon which 
a sudden and violent storm has fallen. ‘The des- 
olation and terror of the scene are softened by the 
promise of the coming sun in the golden light be- 
yond the walls of rock. 

Searcely more than a threshold lies between 
this Arctic circle, over which Mr. Bradford pre- 
sides, and Mr. Church’s studio; but it seems a 
step into the sunny region of the tropics as you 
stand under palm branches while you dreamily 
look upon the canvas at the land where those 
palms are growing. Below this is another in 
which the sun is breaking through heavy purple 
rloud masses with broad beams of golden light. 
These pictures, with two high up on the walls in 
vich we’ recognize with pleasure old friends— 
ue ower a painting of the falls of Niagara and 
above it the bright, fierce face of the Esquimaux 
dog—alone represent Mr. Church. But the 
room is full of suggestions of the tastes and 
travels of this artist. It is indeed a treasure- 
house of other beauties and wonders than those 
woon the canvases, from the queer, wise owl for 
vhom many foolish butterflies have died to the 
«m-chair offering you rest and quiet upon the 
fieree-looking skin of a tiger. The pictures of 
Mr. Heade, whose name appears with that of 
Mr. Church upon the door, are attractive, es- 
pecially the painting of a glowing sunset sky and 
octiers of branches of apple-blossoms. 

My. Hays’s studio is another room fascinating 
us by its complete isolation from the outer world. 
‘The giant anilers and head of the moose and the 
elk. the great soft skins and branching horns 
and skeletons of deer and butfalo, frame the pic- 
tives of the same grand animals that confront us 
froin the canvas, in fierce attack or in motionless 
dignity. When the tide of human life in its 
westward flow has swept away every vestige of 
these wild dwellers on our prairies and among 
our mountain ranges, we shall realize the service 
that such men as Mr. Hays have done us in pre- 
serving for us on canvas their noble portraits. 

in Gignoux’s room we are’ startled back into 
medieval times by the figures dressed in full 
aimor that frown upon our entrance. But there 
is nothing medieval in the skating scene, bright 
with lingering autumn hues and sunset sky. Mr. 


Indians are encamping in pic- 
turesque tents under the trees, before which 
slowly glides, over sandy bottom, a quiet river. 
The sand and the grass harmoniously alternate 
in giving the artist soft patches of color. The 
study would be to some more interesting as being 
a defiant little bit of form and color, not softened 


| by the warm atmosphere of the great picture 








above, nor brightened by the light and color in 
the wigwams and figures, nor made more tender 
and graceful in form by art. Those people who 
would prefer the study to the finished picture 
represent perhaps an element in the human mind 
which inclines it to prefer promise to fulfillment, 
possibly a noble tendency. Thrown into the 
back-ground by this interesting picture were 
many studies which we had no time to enjoy. 
Many studios which we would have liked to 
enter bore the announcement upon their closed 
doors of the absence or engagement of the artist, 
but we could only gratefully forgive all absent 
artists after an afternoon of so much enjoyment. 





AN IMPERIAL MASQUERADE. 


N the month of April, and in the year 1860, 
. any one walking, driving, or riding in the 


| broad avenue of the Champs Elys¢es, in Paris, 





Gignoux has also upon the reverse of his easel | 


an interesting picture of the Horse-shoe Fall at | 


Niagara, seen from a little height. 

In William Hart’s room, filled from floor to 
ceiling with studies and pictures, are some of the 
bright bits of autumn views, so attractive and 
so pleasantly suggested whenever this artist's 
name is heard, 

The battles of the sun with the mist, as usual, 
adorn the easels of Gitiord, and attract by their 
appeals to the imagination. One, representing a 
strip of beach at Coney Island, with its alternating 
rise of sand, partially covered with grass, and its 
hollow filled with shadow, shows the mist sud- 
lenly retiring in defeat, and the sun on the verge 
of a dazzling triumph. In another, a ‘‘ View of 
the Bay from Staten Island,” a gentle compro- 
mise has been effected, and a lovely union of sun 
and mist is the result? But Mr. Gifford has also 
proved by his picture that in such compromises 
the dominion is mainly with the darkness. Upon 
the walls were many studies promising much in- 
terest, bit the waning light in the corridors for- 
bade any longer stay. 

In Le Clear’s rooms we had the pleasure of 
mee inz again the faces of Bryant and Booth, 
gavely abseat, in color or marble, tvom the exhibi- 
tion rooms, indicating something of kin with the 





could scarcely have failed to observe the large 
number of working-men in blouses who were 
seemingly employed in making repairs on a very 
magnificent residence which stands about mid- 
way of the street, and which is known to so- 
journers and residents of Paris as the Hétel 
d’Albe. The Hotel d’Albe is a roomy and im- 
posing mansion which has been devoted to the 
service of the mother of the Empress Eugénie, 
whenever that august parent chooses to seek the 
brillianey of the gay capital. The august parent 
seeks that brilliancy seldom. The festive and 
dirty city of Madrid seems to suit her better; 
and it is also whispered that her Imperial son-in- 
law is no more devotedly attached to his noble 
mother-in-law than less illustrious sons-in-law are 
commonly devoted to less illustrious mothers-in- 
law. However that may be, Madame the Count- 
ess de Montijo has very comfortable lodgings in 
the Hotel‘d’Albe whenever she goes to Paris. 

In the month of April, in the year 1860, the 


| Countess de Montijo was not thinking of coming 


to Paris; and yet here was a small army of 
working-men busy as bees about the Hotel d’Albe, 
refusing to answer the questions of inquisitive 
idlers, eating their scant meals of white grapes 
and black bread, and staring not altogether good- 
humoredly at the glittering throng which swept 


| 


levard theatre with the Faubourg St. Antoine la- 
borers as an audience all hissing vigorously. And 
still the workmen worked at the Hotel d’Albe. 
The whole town was pervaded with the one 
idea. All the leading tradespeople were en- 
grossed with orders; and still the cry rang from 


| the fortunate invited ones, ‘‘ What shall we 


a 
wear? 
Two young English lords, prominent in the 


_ Volunteer movement which was the main idea in 
| England at that time, had resolved to wear their 


Ilis walls | 


Volunteer uniforms, and not until I called their 


| attention to the fact did they perceive how very 
| great a mark of disrespect such a step would be. 
| ‘The Volunteer movement was a demonstration of 











hostility toward France, and started subsequently 
to that other wild rumor to the effect that the Em- 
peror Napoleon now felt that the moment to re- 
venge St. Helena had arrived, and seriously con- 
templated an invasion of the soil of perfide Albion. 
The motto of the Volunteers was ‘* Defense—not 
Defiance.” My English friends, however, consid- 
ered that such a very pacific motto would not be of- 
fensive to Imperial eyes. The true secret of their 
desire to wear the dress was that it happened to 
be becoming; the soft gray was admirably suited 
to their blonde locks and their rosy cheeks. But 
they reconsidered their decision and appeared, 
one as a very fat Henry the Eighth, the other as 
a Knight of the Garter. 

When the tickets were issued we found that 
the invitation was made out in the name of the 
Duke and Duchess de Tascher la Pagerie, a ti- 
tled couple bearing one of those mysterious and 
illy-defined relationships to the Emperor which 
are so frequent in the Bonaparte family. Of 
course it was well understood among the invited 
that these persons were only the nominal givers 
of the féte, and that the Empress was still its 
leading spirit. Indeed, one of our party who had 
been at the Tuileries a few days before heard the 
Minister of Finance and the fair Eugénie squab- 
bling over the expense of the ball in loud and 
angry terms, and it was supposed that, owing to 
his representations to the Empress that this vast 
and worse than useless expenditure could not fail 
to awaken indignation among the working-class- 
es, it was resolved to shift the responsibility of it 


| to the shoulders of the Duke de Tascher, who, 


being a private individual, was at liberty to do 
what he chose with his money, without the least 
regard for the hungry and disaffected of the lower 
Boulevards. 

The eventful night arrived, as all eventful 
nights do, and as early as eight o'clock in the 
evening the avenue of the Champs Elysées was 
filled with numbers of gens d'armes a-horse and 
sergeants de ville afoot, all occupied in keeping 
the way open that the countless throng of equi- 
pages, filled with human freight in masquerade 
costumes, and bearing down for the Hotel d’Al- 
be, might approach the semi-imperial residence 
without impediment. Before ten a line of car- 
riages reaching the entire length of the avenue 
from the Place de la Concorde to the Rond 
Point was moving slowly along, creeping snail- 
like up to the halls of dazzling light where the 
hearts of the occupants had already impatiently 
flown. Having had much experience of Paris- 
ian fétes I had taken care to be dressed early, 
and to be on my way shortly after nine o’clock ; 
but although I lived within ten minutes’ walk of 
the hotel, my carriage was over an hour and a 
half reaching the house. I could scarcely feel 
impatience at the delay, for a finer sight than 
that presented in the street that night it has 
never been my lot to witness. The broad ave- 
nue was one flood of light shed by a Drummond 
reflector, or some other apparatus, which threw 
silver gleams through the tree-tops and danced 
in a poetical way upon the brazen helmets of the 
mounted police, whose brawny Norman horses 
pranced wildly about, shaking the accoutrements 
of their riders till the air rang with the metallic 
music of clanking steel. Nor was vocal utter- 


' ance lacking; for loud and shrill, like a com- 


past in carriages and on foot, bound for that fairy | 


garden-spot for duels and flirtation, the Beis de 
Boulogne. . 

Before many days the secret of the immense 
preparations being made in the Hotel d’Albe be- 
came bruited about on those mysterious wings by 
which secrets travel when there is most desire 
they should be kept close. ‘The Empress Eu- 
génie was going to give there a grand bal masqué 
—something which in gorgeous magnificence was 
to eclipse any thing that Paris had seen since the 
féte given by the Duchess de Berri in 1830, which 
was of unheard-of splendor. The Imperial cou- 
ple had frequently given ba/ masqués at the Tuil- 
eries; but this was to be the Empress’s private 
and particular ball—her own ball in her own H6- 
tel d’Albe. No invitations were to be given ex- 
cept by special permission of the Empress, to 
whom every guest’s name was to be submitted. 
The excitement in the world ef titles and of gen- 
try was intense. “** Shall I be invited?” ‘* Will 
any of the Faubourg St. Germain aristocrats go?” 
And among both sexes arose that question which 
is generally contined to the weaker vessels, ‘* What 
shall we wear ?” 

This question was one of great general curios- 
itv. Not alone among ladies and milliners and 
modistes was it discussed, but it formed for many 
days the chief topic of the clubs, the chit-chat of 
the theatre lobbies, the astonishment of groups at 
tables in cafés. The Empress Eugénie was going 
to appear at this ball in the dress of a ballet-dan- 
eer! The graceful ankles of the beautiful Maj- 
esty of France were to be exposed to the gaze of 
a select ball-room crowd! A very clever pencil 
sketch was circulated from one salon to another 
of the Bourbonite residences in the Faubourg St. 


souls of the artists in the poet and the artist-actor. ; Germain, representing Kugénie clad as Diana the 


Other familiar faces greeted us here. One small 
painting was very pleasant to look upon. It 


‘ 


{ 


Huntress (for this was the character she was to 
represent) dancing on the stage of a minor Bon- 


mand on the tented field, rose the shouts of ‘‘ Zn 
avant!” “ Pas si vite!” ** Hé la-bas!” “ Retirez- 
vous!” ** Avangez !” 

The carriages were for the most part gala equi- 


| pages, not the broughams, caleghes, and coupés 


of everyday use. Lord Cowley bronght out a 
time-honored vehicle, painted that canary-color 
which is so affected by the English aristocracy ; 


| with hammer-eloth of red velvet, and burly 


coachman be-wigged and be-calved, and two 
long footmen, in scarlet liveries, hanging on be- 
hind. ‘Fhe De Mornys turned out in half-impe- 
rial style, with outriders and postillions in blue 
and gold; and from the whole street was ex- 
cluded every vehicle which was not exclusively 
aristocratic, and whose occupants did not bear 
tickets for the féte. 

Slowly came our turn to draw up before the 
door; and as we alighted we found ourselves in 
the midst of a number of gorgeously-dressed 
servants wearing the Imperial livery de gada and 
ranged on each side of the entrance, which was 
draped with rich velvet hangings and ornamented 
with the golden bee. Here we left what wrap- 
pings we chose to dispense with, which were 
quickly cared for by the servants, who, men as 
they were, stooped to the ground to remove the 
warm knitted stockings which covered our satin 
boots. Here also, wearing the Imperial livery, 
as they on occasion wore other disguises, were 
stationed half a dozen police detectives who eyed 
us closely to see if we had any nefarious designs. 
Not having any we passed on and reached a still 
more richly decorated .ante-chamber, which, like 
the entrance-room, had been erected for the oc- 
casion. Here we were met by the nominal givers 
of the féte, the Duke and Duchess de Tascher 
la Pagerie. Removing our masks, we courtesied 
our best- iced courtesies, and bowed our most 


gracious bows; bow and returned 
and a word or two of welcome given. ‘This lit- 
tle ceremony over, we eritered the ball-room. 


Words are futile to express the delights which 





are furnished by color, sound, and fragrance. It 
may be, too, that the fervent enthusiasm of one's 
first youth gilds these things with a charm such 
as the cool judgment of maturer years fails to 
indorse. However this may be, the recollection 
of that, ball-room must be to me forever a dream 
of indescribable splendor. 

‘The walls of the dancing-room seemed to be 
one mass of gilding, the dead richness of which 
was relieved by myriads of natural flowers and 
boughs of evergreens, whose beauty and fragrance 
were alike grateful. ‘The inevitable flags, whieh 
seem to be indigenous to ball-rooms, coeval with 
evergreen, were happily suppressed, and nothi 
used but such decorations as could be approve 
by the most delicate taste. At one extremity a 
band of musicians was hidden in @ niche in the 
wall, behind a hedgework of lilies and daffdils, 
such as Titania might have slumbered on; and 
above the flowers and the vines was to be sevii 
the world-renowned Strauss waving his batun, 
which a fanciful imagination might easily trans- 
form into a fairy’s wand, while sweet music filled 
with richest tones the brilliant halls, which were 
crowded with a dazzling throng. = 

Masked balls are all much the same, and ex- 
cept in the extraordinary richness of jewels and 
the extreme brilliancy and costliness of the cos- 
tumes, this imperial masquerade was very like 
the masquerade with which we are all familiar. 
Here was the usual motley crew. The queens 
and the peasant girls, the courtiers, knights, ma- 
gicians, punchinellos, sailors, soldiers, ‘Turks, 
Arabs, money-lenders, Jews, Christians, and in- 
fidels, and the lions, the tigers, and the bears. 

As I met my friends in the ball (for though we 
were all masked, our own little coterie had agreed 
upon a distinguishing badge), my first question 
was, ‘“‘Have you seen the Empress? Is she 
really wearing that extraordinary dress ?” 

No one had seen her; at least to know her; 
and there was no lady present wearing the dress 
of Diana the Huntress. Just then one of our 
party approached, who had just left the Count- 
ess Cowley. Her ladyship had been talking to 
the Empress, and said she was wearing a rich 
black domino. ‘‘ Ah, but she will soon change 
that!” said the young Count de Choiseul, who in 
all fashionable matters was an authority. 

Ah, here was the Emperor. No mistaking 
him, though he was masked, and had a blue silk 
domino thrown over his usual court dress. We 
all recognized him by his walk—that painful 
dragging of the leg—which we then attributed 
to rheumatism, but which we have since learned 
from .newspaper correspondents is something 
scientific with a hard name. He seemed to be 
enjoying himself on this occasion, however, and 
vigorously engaged in that lively pastime which 
with us less illustrious is called flirting. 

Their Highnesses Mathilde, Clotilde, and Anna 
Murat were seated together. The first-named 
wore the costume of a gipsy, or magicienne. Her 
arms were bared to the shoulder and bronzed, as 
was her face. Her head-dress consisted of a 
long white shawl of fine knitted wool, which was 
bound to the head with a circlet of Moorish coins, 
and fell in folds down her back. The material 
of her dress was costly, and the whole costume, 
perhaps, might have been called picturesque ; 
but as she sat there with her bronzed face, and 
rather a displeased expression of countenance, 
she was certainly the least attractive woman at 
the ball. Next her sat the fair little Clotilde 
(wife of Prince Napoleon), looking faiver than 
usual-by contrast with her sister-in-law. This 
little lady wore a shepherdess costume copied 
from Watteau, in which the pleasant tints of 
pink and white predomins‘ed. On her head was 
placed a jaunty little hat such as the shepherd- 
esses of fiction always wear—those of reality 
never—and about her neck was placed a neck~- 
lace of roses, pinned together with diamonds. 
Anna Murat was also clad as a shepherdess with 
different colors. — 

At the witchin~ hour cf twelve, when grave- 
yards yawn, the !ouke de Tascher, relieved from 
his duties as guest-receiver at the entrance, was 
flitting over the ball-room floor in an agitated 
sort of way, and in the politest of French phrases 
requesting all lingerers to ‘‘move on” and be- 
come wall-flowers. The request complied with, 
the floor was cleared, and Strauss striking up a 
lively march—composed, as was all the music 
played on this night, expressly for the occasion— 
thus gave the entrance signal for sixteen ladies 
who were to dance a quadrille which for weeks 
they had been practicing, and which was called 
‘The Elements.” Sixteen ladies of the highest 
rank, in costumes of bewildering beauty, repre- 
senting respectively Water, Air, Earth, and Fire, 
swayed through the mazes of this graceful meas- 
ure. Their names follow: 

Foreigners. — Metternich, — Rozezdziecka, 
Sneyckowska, Viezabytowska, Ischetwertinska, 
ose Errazu, Sinelwikoff, Wallembrosa, Schon- 
koska, 

French.—De Morny, Walewska, De Grétry, 
Persigny, Pourtalés, De Labedoyére. 

A singular fancy took possession of the Duke 
de Dino at this ball. He had dressed himself 
up in the singular costume of a tree; and as 
there were numerous trees serving as decorations, 
it was not so strange that one of the ladies 
should have leaned up against him to repose her- 
self. Her horror at finding the tree had legs, 
and that it ungallantly walked away, was very 
amusing. 

Two o'clock arrived, and on its stroke a clang 
of trumpets was ‘heard, and a heavy yellow silk 
curtain, which had been let down during the 
eyening abont midway of the Conservatory, was 
ondkletly lifted. Near by stood the Empress, 
now clad in white, and wearing a burnous of 
striped silk. No trace yet of the reprehensible 
Diana costume. The lifted curtain discovered 
a more dazzling and fairly-like scene than had 

et been displayed —a seemingly almost end- 
xe hall, surrounded by balconies and balus- 
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trades. covered with hanging vines and flowers, 
while myriads of wax-lights streamed their soft 
brilliancy upon the tables heavily laden with a 


. feast which was almost hidden from our gaze by 


heaps of flowers. At the end of the hall a fount- 
ain was plashing its waters in rays of light, 
which to our bewildered “imagination rivaled 
the brightness of the sun. ver all, above all, 
rose the voluptuous strains of music; and at a 
feast worthy of a Roman proconsnl we were 
served by pages in feudal dress, who bent the 
knee when they proffered their viands and their 
wine. 

How long the supper lasted I can not now re- 
member. At the table, in groups, was again 
discussed the Empress’s dress. Some averred 
that the whole thing was a scandalous report 
which had been set afloat by her enemies, and 
that her Majesty had never entertained such an 
idea; others insisted that she had intended to 
wear it, and had persisted in her determination 
until the very last day, when the Emperor had 
peremptorily informed her that if she did not 
abandon such an absurd fancy he would prevent 
the ball taking place. I can vouch for the truth 
of nothing except that she wore no costume 
whatever, save two dominoes. 

At twenty minutes past six by my watch I 
stood at the entrance (now the exit) door of the 
Hidtel d’Albe wai:ing for my carriage. As it 
rolled away I cast one look behind. The day 
had broken broad and cold, and in its light I saw 
fays, sprites, sylphs, queens, kings, and peasants 
winging their flight, like the marvelous guests 
of Aladdin’s Enchanted Palace, speeding away 
at the magician’s bidding. 

O. L. 








THE LOVERS MISTAKE. 
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HE sat leaning forward a little, so that her 
face—a face for Greuze—was framed by the 
brougham window, and the light from the great 
lamp under the Embassy portico fell full upon it. 
What might have been dangerous for most wo- 
men at that hour of the morning Alice, Lady 
Brankston, probably felt was quite safe for her. 
So there she sat a moment before she drew her 
hand away from his unconscionably long press- 

ure, 

He, poor fellow, stood bareheaded on the Al- 
bert-gate pavé, looking at her as if he would have 
liked to stand there looking at her for an indef- 
inite period ; thinking what a darling she was, 
and wondering more than usual whether he should 
ever have the pluck to tell her so. 

A linkman repeated his raucosonous yell for 
Lady Clancrankie’s carriage, the nearer approach 
of which had been barred for the last five min- 
utes by the lingering brougham. The occupant 
of the latter smiled as she lifted her eyes, and 
saw over her cousin’s broad shoulder the angu- 
lar, grim-visaged peeress glaring down upon her 
from the steps. ‘Two a.m. was not exactly the 
time of a summer’s day that the countess show- 
ed to the best advantage; and she was shrewd 
enough to know it. So she stood where she had 
been entrapped by her inexperienced North Brit- 
ish footman, and cursed the Greuze-face more 
viciously than before. The Greuze-face smiled 
back sweetly on her. But Lady Brankston was 
a wise little child; and the most perfect little 
patie of all Boivin’s clientéle had got somehow 
out of its detainer’s close grip the next instant. 
He was her cousin; of course every one knew 
that. But he was only her cousin—yet. And 
so— 

And so the violet eyes dropped down again to 
his; and a voice that a blind man would have 
loved her for said to him: 

** Good-night, Durham. 
‘To-morrow.” 

And then the glass was pulled up, and the 
brougham drove away. 

Quite unconscious of the grinning linkmen, of 
the half dozen street Arabs who proffered har- 
som cabs, requests for backsheesh, boxes of ci- 
gar-lights, and an impromptu exhibition of ‘‘ cat- 
en-wheeling,” all ina breath, and under the nose 
of a stern but powerless member of the Force ; 
quite unconscious of Lady -Clancrankie, who 
swept past him into her family ark, trumpeting 
in her wrath like a ‘* rogue” elephant, Durham 
Vandeleur remained where Alicé Brankston had 
lett him, twisting a great golden mustache that 
dropped in ambrosial curls below his chin, and 
staring steadily at the lamp-post at the corner, 
round which the fervida rota of the little lady's 
chariot had whiiled fully a minute ago. 

‘“* Regular thingamy, you know!” the Guards- 
man muttered to himself, but, from long habit, 
apparently addressing the brandy-faced linkman 
at his elbow; ‘‘ note of what-d'ye-call-it she is to 
me. Riddle, ain’t she? Pretty, but puzzling. 
Awful, you know. By Jove!” 

The expletive came out in a long-drawn sigh, 
that seemed to rouse the utterer from his trance. 
He shook himself together and turned up the 
steps to get his hat and coat. It was about the 
best ball of the season, that night at the Embas- 
sy, and just in full afier-supper swing ; but what 
was there for him to stop for.now that she was 
gone? he asked himself. 

‘* Pl walk home,” he determined, dropping his 
hat on his curly head, and diving into the dust- 
coat pockets for a cigar case. ‘* I'll walk home, 
and have a pipe, and—and think,” he added, des- 
perately, as if he had made up his mind tq com- 
mit suicide. 

**Going, old boy?” a cheery voice asked be- 
hind him. ‘‘-ame here. Well go together. 
{alfa jitf, while [ loot a tile.” On which er- 
iand his own head-covering having temporarily 
disappeared, the Honorable Tom Savile strolled 
off, rejoining his friend though in what might be 
fairly considered an approximation to the infin- 
itesimal modicum of time he had stipulated for. 


Don’t forget, now. 





upon the last step, where in a melancholy man- 
ner Vandeleur was kindling a cabana. 

‘* Mind walking ?” mumbled Mr. Savile, strug- 
gling with a large-sized cheroot on his own ac- 
count. 

4* Rather walk,” returned the other. 

‘¢Right you are, then. Fact is, Durham,” 
Mr. Savile went on, hanging on to his taller Da- 
mon’s arm, as they turned into Knightsbridge 
and set their faces toward the east; ‘‘ fact is, 
I’ve been wanting to talk to you for the last hour, 
only I saw you were so busy with that flirting 
little B.” 

‘“Alice ain’t a flirt, Tom! At least’”—poor 
Durham felt constrained to qualify the flatness 
of his denial—‘‘ at least, I don’t think she is, you 
know.” 

**Oh!” Tom returned, looking up at him rath- 
er curiously; ‘‘ you don’t think the little B.’s a 
flirt,eh? Ah, well, then—” 

** Well, what ?” 

Tom whistled a bar or two of his pet Soldaten- 
Lieder, and looked up into the other's face that 
was calm as ever, but with just a shade of anx- 
iety across it, 

‘*Then,” resumed Mr. Savile, slowly, ‘‘ you 
don’t think she means any thing with that fellow 
Colocynth ?” 

The puzzled look on Vandeleur’s countenance 
deepened. He sucked hard at the big cabana 
till it blazed an angry red, but for a whole min- 
ute made no answer. 

“Tom, old boy,” he sighed out at length, 
flinging away, as it were, the Guardsman’s mask 


before his bosom friend, and rather shocking the - 


latter by the unwonted display of emotion— 
‘¢Tom, [ don’t know what to think. By Gad! 
I don’t.” 

‘¢Whe-e-ugh!” whistled the acute youth, who 
saw it all now; ‘‘spoons, eh? Poor old Dur- 
ham!” 

There was a heart-felt, honest pity in the young 
philosopher’s tone at the notion that his senior 
had taken the terrible disease he (the young phi- 
losopher) had hitherto managed by wise precau- 
tions to escape, that broke down the guileless 
Grenadier’s reserve altogether; and out of the 
fullness of his heart he spake. By the time the 
two had got as far as Down Street, Tom Savile 
knew all about the course of his captain’s true 
love. 

‘¢That’s how it is; you see,” perorated Dur- 
ham; ‘‘I can’t make her out. She’s a regular 
note of interrogation to me, she is! A co— you 
know.” 

“Yes,” prompted Tom—‘‘nundrum, Go 
on!” 
‘*Conundrum. I’ve spooned her all my life, I 
believe. But of course they’d never have let her 
have me while I was only a younger son; and so 
I went away from her with Frank Beaudesert and 
his brother, after the big game out in Africa, the 
year she came out. When I heard she’d married 
old Brankston, I used to wish I might never come 
back. I did, by Jove!” 

‘*No good in that,-you know,” observed the 
practical Tom. 

‘¢ However,” Durham went on, ‘‘I did come 
back. Old Brankston was dead before they'd 
been married six months. She was prettier than 
ever; and I keener on her. She was very jolly 
to me after awhile. At first she seemed savage 
with me about something. But by-and-by we 
got to be just as we always had been. That’s 
how we are now. She’s heaps of coin; and 
I’m the head of the house since poor Denis went 
under. And I might ask her to-morrow.” 

‘* Why the deuce don’t you, then?” 

‘How the deuce can I? I tell you I can’t 
make her out. Sometimes I think she does 
really care for me, you know. But then I know 
I ain't clever and that, like that fellow Colocynth, 
and can’t talk pretty to her by the hour as he can. 
And he seems to be making awful running with 
her; and she seems to mean him. And some~ 
times she bullies me and is so hard on a fellow ; 
and sometimes she’s: just the other way. And I 
don’t know what to make of her, or what to do. 
I'm not exactly afraid of her, Tom, though she 
is awful sharp and satirical when she likes; but 
I could no more walk into her drawing-room 
and tell her right off the reel that I spooned her, 
and ask her to marry me, than I could ask her 
to play blind-hookey. I've tried it often; and 
it's no go. I get stumped directly I open my 
mouth. If I felt pretty safe I might do it; but 
I never can be sure whether she'd take it all 
right, or whether she thinks I’m a fool, and it 
don’t matter; or that I’m only Cousin Durham, 
and she don’t care; and so she'd simply laugh 
and chaff me. So I’ve gone on keeping it dark 
from her.” 

‘* Well, but,” put in the acute Savile, ‘‘if you 
keep it dark from her, how’s she to know ?” 

Vandeleur wagged his head, and looked down 
pityingly on his interlocutor. _ 

‘Women know every thing, Tom,” he replied, 
solemnly. ‘‘'There’s nothing they ain’t fly to, in 
these times. She’d know fast enough—if she 
cared, that is.” 

‘*Perhaps she does know?” suggested Tom, 
adroitly adopting his senior’s reasoning. ‘‘ And 
care, too. But, hang it, you can’t expect her to 
tell you till you ask her, old boy! Women do cool 
things enough nowadays, every body’s aware; but 
the little B. wouldn’t do such a thing as that, by 
George! You go to Curzon Street, and ask-her 
properly, to-morrow. Perhaps she’s only work- 
ing Colocynth to bring you on, after all!” 

‘*Think so?” Durham asked, with temporary 
animation. ‘‘ But no,” he added, moodily ; 
** Alice ain’t a flirt, you know.” 

** Ain’t she?” observed the Honorable Thom- 
as, sotto voce; “deuced good imitation of one, 
anyhow. Never mind,” he continued aloud ; 
**vou go and ask her like a man, and get it set- 
tled one way or the other before dinner to-mor- 
row. Look here,” as a brilliant idea struck him, 
‘<T'll_tell you how to doit. Write to her!” 
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Vandeleur pulled up short, and laid his hand 
on his sub’s shoulder. A stray policeman under 
the Green Park trees on the other side of Picea- 
dilly stopped to wonder what the two swells were 
up to. 

‘** By Jove!” Durham said, feeclingly, ‘‘ what a 
clever beggar you are, Tom! I never thought 
of that.” 

Pythias smiled modestly, but immensely flat- 
tered by Damon’s praise. 

‘*That’s what I'd do,” he said; ‘‘and do it 


your answer when you call to-morrow. 
you to call, you know; so you're sure to find her 
at home.” 

‘*T'll go and do it now,” the other replied res- 
olutely, flattering himself for a moment that it 
was as easy for him to do as it looked. 

‘* All right,” Tom nodded. ‘* Make it pretty 
strong, I would; and quite plain. A note of in- 
terrogation, you know. And now here we are at 
mycorner. Good-night, old boy! Stop, though! 
I’ve forgotten what I wanted to tell you. I heard 
just now there’s a screw loose with Bayadére. So 
I'd recommend you to hedge all you can. Ta- 
ta!” 


‘*See about that in the morning,” answered 
Durham, his mind too full of another matter to 
care much about that promising outsider he had 
invested so largely upon. _‘‘ Good-night.” 

And there at the Clarges Street corner the two 
men separated; Tom Savile to sleep the sleep of 
the just, and Vandeleur to indite his note of in- 
terrogation in the quiet of his chamber in Dover 
Street. 

He put on a smoking-coat, mixed a glass 
bucket of b.-and-s., lit a black briile-queule of 
cavendish, and a lamp on his side-table, and set 
to work. 

Just as he dipped his pen slowly into the ink, 
a letter lying on the table, which he had failed to 
notice before, happened to catch his eye. 

He took it up and looked at it, not sorry, after 
all, for the moment's respite it gave him. 

‘*Spavin’s fist,” he muttered aloud. ‘‘ Some- 
thing about the filly, I suppose.” 

The scroll was from Mr. Spavin, and did con- 
cern the Bayadére. It was also much more 
satisfactory than the intelligence Tom Savile 
had imparted to her backer half an hour previ- 

usly. 

‘*T'l] send Tom a line,” Vandeleur thought, 
‘¢ and catch him before he goes down to the Cor- 
ner. I fancy there’s nothing to hedge about. 
Other way on!” 

The sun had risen over the London chimney- 
pots two full hours when the note of interroga- 
tion for Lady Alice in Curzon Street, and the 
line for Tom Savile about Bayadére, were both 
written and lying before their greatly-tried au- 
thor on the blotting-pad. 

“Jove! it was a pull,” sighed Durham, as he 
picked out a couple of envelopes and directed 
them; ‘‘but it’s over at last, all right. Wonder 
what she'll say to it?” 

He put the missives in the jnclosures; left 
them where Potts couldn’t fail to see them when 
he should enter the room by-and-by, and betook 
himself thoughtfully to bed, where Durham Van- 
deleur dreamed that Lady Alice said ‘* Yes.” 


II. 

Noon in Curzon Street. The little lady was 
dawdling over her coffee-cup and her rusk up 
stairs, invisible as yet to other mortal eyes than 
those of Pauline the privileged. That demoiselle 
was gliding down on some errand when scarlet 
on the hall door-mat met her glance. Barker, 
butler, was in colloquy with a militaire. Made- 
moiselle at once recognized the martial Potts. 
Potts came to Curzon Street pretty oftefi in these 
days; and the susceptible Parisienne was con- 
scious of feeling rather a tendresse for the stal- 
wart but stolid grenadier, who irritated Barker 
every time he came by-persistently ignoring the 
area, and effecting an improper entrance in front 
of the fortress. 

However, Barker was no fool, and had never 
yet indulged in the luxury of a row with the 
captain’s man, contenting himself for the present 
by administering a haut-en-bas style of treat- 
ment, which would have been intensely amusing 
to a by-stander, but which was productive of no 
perceptible effect whatever on the recipient. 

‘*Ha!” Mr. Barker was observing, when 
Mademoiselle Pauline came gliding noiselessly 
down the staircase behind him; ‘‘ha! and that’s 
hall, eh, Potts? Only a billy this mornin’? No 
message, no booky ?” 

‘“sThat’s all,” Potts returned; ‘‘that and the 
note for Mr. Savile was all the captain gave me 
this morning.” And Potts opened the door. 

‘* Very good, my man—ve-ry good. You can 
re-tire.” 

The dismissal was pronounced simply pro for- 
md, for the other had already swung-to the door 
from the outside, and left nothing for Mr. Bar- 
ker to address himself to but the letter-box. 
Potts had gone, and hadn’t even seen the disap- 
pointed Pauline. 

She was close upon Barker now. The latter 
had just fixed a double eye-glass majestically 
upon his nose, and was scrutinizing the super- 
scription of Durham Vandeleur’s note of inter- 
rogation, when the French woman sprang upon 
him, like a cat, from his unguarded rear, and 
snatched the letter lightly out of his podgy fin- 
\ Ts, 


** Aha!” she cried, hulding it behind her with 





by no means dignified, expedition, amd leave 
‘that sassy Frenchy,” as he called her in bis 
heart, in possession of the field. 

Mademoiselle watched his retreat with a satis- 


| fied smile, and then leisurely betook herself back 





one hand, and shaking the forefinger of the other | 


at the speechless majordomo. ‘‘ Aha! qu’est-ce 
que tu fais la, vieux polisson, hein? Les lettres 
de madame—ca me regarde, a moi. Ose encore 
les visiter—voyons !” 

Mr. Barker cleared his throat as though about 
to give utterance to a severe rebuke ; but the un- 
known tongue and the truculent uir of the sou- 
brette were too much for him, and he was fain 


to my lady’s chamber, carrying Durham’s letter 
with her. 

**De la part de Monsieur le Capitaine, mi- 
ladi,” she said, demurely, as she placed it on the 
little ‘‘sulky” drawn up close to the sofa, and 


| glanced as she turned away at a mirror opposite, 
to-night too. Then she'll be able to give you | 
She told | 


just in time to see the prettiest little flush possi- 
ble cross miladi’s cheek. 

Lady Alice took up the scarlet-monogrammed 
missive that she had recognized the moment she 
saw it in Pauline’s hand, and twisted it about 
meditatively in her own. 

‘* What can the goose want to write for,” she 
thought, ‘“‘ when he is to come here about the 
box this afternoon? To tell me he can't come, 
perhaps. And yet he seemed delighted enough 
in his way when I told him I was to, last night. 
But then I don’t think I understand Durham. I 
fancied once he cared for me. And now I fancy 
—No, I can’t make him out. Durham's a puz- 
zle. He follows me about every where ; but he’s 
so provokingly imperturbable I don’t know what 
he means by it. He never says any thing. Then 
hell sit here by the hour; but I've never quite 
decided whether it’s in silent adoration of me ot 
intricate calculation of the odds on the next race 
he’s an entry for. Provoking! He won't get 
jealous of that donkey Colocynth. When I bully 
him he pulls that great stupid mustache of his- 
and looks at his bocts; and when I talk prettily 
to him he goes on pulling his mustache and looks 
at me—and that’s all. What am I to do with 
him? I care about him, don't 1? I’m afraid 
so. More about him than any one? I’m afraid 
so, again. Because, if he don’t happen to care 
about me more than any one else, why—it will 
be awkward, won't it? Now, does he? { 
don’t know. But I will though! I'll put an 
end to this this afternoon. It’s too much te be 
perpetually confronted with an eternal note of in- 
terrogation! A noux deur, Monsieur! But, 
perhaps, he isn’t coming ?” 

And thus brought back to Durham’s unopened 
letter the little lady pulled it out of its envelope. 

She glanced at the first line, and then looked 
back at the address. The address was her own 
—pertectly correct. 

* **Then what,” she asked herself aloud — 
‘‘what does he mean by calling me ‘ Dear 
Tom?” 

Then she read what follows, and what we will 
read over her shoulder. 

‘*Dear Tom,” Durham had scrawled, ‘‘ don’t 
hedge a half-penny. Bayadére’s all serene. I 
shall stand the lot on her; and if you can get 
the long odds you may put on an extra pot for 
me in the shape of an additional monkey or so. 
I’m bound to be in Curzon Street this afiernoon, 
or I'd be down at the Corner myself. Ever 
yours, D. ¥.” 
The little lady looked rather bewildered when 
she'd finished. 

‘* What ever does it all mean ?” she wondered. 
You see, mesdames, her education was hardly 
up to your mark; she honestly didn’t understand 
‘* stable.” 

She laid the letter down and laughed. 

**T see!” she told herself at length; ‘‘the 
goose must have been writing to ‘Dear Tom’ 
and me at the same time, and made some stuyfid 
mistake in the envelopes. And ‘Dear Tom’ 
must have got my letter! Pleasant! I wonder 
what he wrote to me about ?” 

She rose rather impatiently, and crushed poor 
Durham’s unlucky scrawl close in her little 
clenched hand. 

“Care forme! He cares twice as much about 
his Bayadére! I've no patience with him! But 
what could that letter [ ought to have got have 
been about ?” 


Ur. 


Two o'clock. My lady had got into armor 
and her drawing-room, and was waiting in a, 
coign of vantage there, under arms, for the ene- 
my’s appearance. The note about Bayadére, 
carefully torn in two, had been tossed on to the 
top of a basket of feminine chiffons, where it was 
well within range of its author's eye-glass when 
he should have taken up his usual position in his 
peculiar chair. 

Five minutes past two by the Louis-Quinze 
clock. The little lady looked up from the 
thoughtful cutting of the Modes de Paris por- 
tion of a new magazine she was engaged in, and 
began tapping the cover impatiently with the 
bright blade of a big Algerian poniard she had 
taken a fancy to, one day when she and Blanche * 
Vandeleur had amused themselves by pulling to 
pieces a little stand of arms Durham had got 
fixed up in his smoking-recess, under the de- 
lighted eyes of the proprietor. Lady Alice had 
carried off the dagger in its workmanlike plain 
shagreen sheath, and was wont to use it, sume- 
what to the danger of her pretty fingers, as a 
peaceful paper-knife. She had rather a vicious 
grip on the heavy silver handle just now, thongh, 
and the violet eyes were darkening with anger 
against some one. 

‘* He’s nearly ten minutes late,” she murmur- 
ed. ‘After last night, and that letter I ought 
to have had this morning, if he don’t come in five 
minutes I'll order the carriage. The great 
goose! What can he be about? Calmly lunch- 
ing at the club, I suppose, while 'm—Ah! take 
care, monsieur mon cousin—take care!” 

She looked delicious in her wrath, that was 
about half real. Perhaps, meeting her own re- 
flection in the glass of a convenient console at 
the moment, she thought she did. Tor the little 
cloud vanished; the sunshine of a smile shone 


7 


| out again; ‘ore was plenary absolution for all 


the sins he uwd wt committed in the tone of 


}: to execute a strategic movement with silent. and | the— 
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** Poor Durham !” 

The ‘‘ great goose” was not calmly lunching at 
the club; on the contrary, the ‘‘ great goose,” 
having spent the greater part of the morning in 
the service of an ungrateful country, had driven 
back from Barracks in a swift hansom, had 
changed the habiliment of its exterior, and, with 
no better preparation for its ordeal than a glass 
of sherry swallowed in haste, was at that very 
moment turning, with mien impassible as ever, 
but more nervous really than it ever had been 
in all its life, round the corner into Curzon 
Street. 

A clatter of hoofs outside; Durham’s voice 
distinctly audible through the open windows of 
the drawing-room; then a knock at the street 
door. 

** At last,” the little lady thought, giving a final 
glance at her preparations, and taking up her 
magazine ready to be absorbed therein when 
Barker should * discover” her. 

But it was not the respectable Barker who 
burst open the drawing-room door so unceremo- 
niously, and charged into that dainty apartment 
crying out: 

**Qh, auntie! auntie!” 

‘That was Lord Edric Brankston, a nephew of 
my lady's; a young swell of the tender age of 
ten, in an elaborate riding-costume, and with a 
decided black eye. This youth had just returned 
from his morning ride; and it was his pony and 
his attendant’s horse who had made all that clat- 
ter below. 

**Good gracious, Edric! What have you 
been doing, you dreadful child?” his -horrified 
relative inquired, when she became aware of his 
condition. 

‘* He did it!” his lordship explained, unearth- 
ing a bonbonniére from the basket on the table, 
and turning over its contents to get at a particu- 
lar ‘* goody” he much affected. 

**T say!” he went on, reproachfully ; ‘‘how 
jolly greedy you are, auntie! You've eaten all 
the chocolate creams! I left four of em on pur- 
pose for myself, you know; and now there ain’t 
one. And I hate these beastly burnt al- 
monds.” 

‘** Put that down, Sir, and attend to me direct- 
ly!” Lady Alice said, with great severity. ‘*Now, 
w ho did it, if you please w 

‘* Young ead outside,” mumbled my lord, with 
his mouth full of the despised burnt almonds. 
‘He cheeked me, and I hit him with my whip. 
And then he called me a cowards and then I got 
down and pitched into him; and I licked him 
too, though he was twice my weight, Uncle Dur- 
ham said. And then Uncle Durham gave me a 
sovereign.” 

** Did he! Uncle Durham ought to be 
ashamed of himself, then. But you are a brave 
boy, dear. Only it’s very wrong to fight, Edric. 
I won't have you do such things; and if Uncle 
Durham chooses to encourage you—Where is he 
all this time, darling ?” 

‘* Down stairs talking to the Peeler about the 
row ; he'll be up directly,” my lord returned. 

**Ah! Then you come with me to Pauline, 
and have your face washed, Sir! I’m going to 
give Uncle Durham a good scolding,” the little 
lady said, rising as she spoke, and marching off 
her prisoner. 

‘* What are you going to scold Aim for?” in 
quired, aptly enough, the captive, as the pen 
passed through the portieres. ‘* Because he’s 
afraid of you, you think? Awful bullies you wo- 
men are!” 

When, after arranging matters with an intelli- 
gent guardian of the peace, who had witnessed 
the duel with great interest, and who only inter- 
fered at the last moment, to recommend the van- 
quished street Arab to take himself off with all 
convenient speed, lest he should find himself in 
trouble; and having applied a golden salve to 
the vanquished one’s wounds, thereby causing 
that bleeding hero to affirm energetically his will- 
ingness to be * wopped worse twice a day” for an 
indefinite period on similar terms; when, by-and- 
by, Durham got into the drawing-room, my Lord 
Edric was in Mademoiselle Pauline’s safe-keep- 
ing, and Lady Alice intrenched securely once 
more. 

** Afraid of me?” she thought, when the door 
opened, as the boy’s words recurred to her; ‘‘is 
that it, I wonder? Fancy a London man in this 
year of grace being afraid, though! Well, he 
sha'n't go till IT know!—Oh! there you are, Dur- 
ham!” she said aloud, as he came toward her; 
** eood-morning !” 

**Good-morning, Alice!” the victim respond- 
ed, getting the little patte close within his, and 
depositing his hat on the table. Te was more at 
a loss than ever what to make of her. She must 
have got his note of interrogation. Potts had 
delivered it all right, he knew. And yet, here 
she was, looking as unconscious as possible; as 
if she hadn't an idea what he had come for. 

‘*Looks bad, her being so confounded cool. 
She don’t mean to know any thing about it. 
And then, how the deuce am I to tell her?” he 
thought, struck speechless at this last notion. 

** Well, what's the matter, Durham ?” she in- 
quired, finding he stood there silently stroking 
his mustache, and staring at her r: ther help- 
lessly. **You got the box, I suppose ?” 

*Yes,” he returned, calling her heartless in 
his heart. ‘* Yes, 1 got the “box you wanted, 
Alice.” 

**Very well. Then sit down, Durham. I've 
got to scold you.” 

Ile sat down in his usual chair—for him, quite 
nervous, 

** She's savage about the letier!” he said to 
himse If *Knew she would be. Wish I’d let 
it alone 

‘How can you be so absurd—such an utter 
goose r 

** Knew she'd call me a goose,” he thought, 
staring moodily at his boots, ‘It's all up with 
me, of course.” 


‘Giving that child sovereigns for fighting 
street-boys! You know how anxious I am about 
him while I’ve charge of him; and you go 
and—” 

‘*Oh,” he said, brightening up again; ‘‘is 
that all? Jove! I thought you were angry with 
me about—about the other thing, you know.” 

‘But I don’t know. What other thing, 

ray ?” 

** Awful unkind her pretending not to twig!” 
he muttered. ‘‘ How ever am I to bring it out 
now? Gad! it’s worse than if I hadn’t written 
at all, you know.’ 

“Well, Durham, I’m all attention. 
it ?” 

He got up and walked across the room and 
back before he spoke again. She looked at him 
wonderingly. ‘The man was actually excited 
about something or other. About what? 

‘Look here, Alice,” he said, stopping in front 
of her; ‘‘ didn’t you get a—a note this morning? eS 

“A note!” she laughed ; ‘‘ dozens, of course.” 

.** But one from me, I mean ?” 

‘Oh, that!” And she laughed again. °Xoa, 
you silly Durham, I had that, too.” 

‘* Knew she'd think I was a fool,” the “silly 
Durham” told himself, cut to the heart, and 
showing his pain by never the quiver of a muscle. 
Not a Red Indian at the stake ever had to take 


What is 


punishment more stoically than the Sybarites of 
our day must learn to do. 

‘*How could you make such a-ridiculous mis- 
take?” she went on. 

“* Mistake, indeed,” he returned, just a little 
bitterness apparent in his tone; ‘‘I see it was a 
jolly mistake, Alice. 

“Of course. Fancy sending that unintelligi- 
ble jargon to me, Sir!” 

** Jargon?” This was rather more than the 
author could stand quietly. ‘‘Jargon? Why, 
there wasn’t a word in it that aim’t in the dic- 
tionary.” 

‘* Your dictionary, then—the Slany Dictionary. 
Just look at it now. ‘There it is in that basket. 
There’s enough of it left for you to read, I dare say.” 

IIe picked the pieces mournfully out of the 
tumbled chiffons, and crushed them in his hand 
without looking at them. 

““Well?” she asked, her eyes upon some wo- 
man’s work she had taken up; ‘‘can you de- 
cipher your own ens ? It was a long 
| while before J could 

He was behind her now, looking for a light of 
some sort on the davenport. 

“Was it?” he answered. “Ah! 
you had de-what’s-his-named-‘em—” 

“No. Deciphered, please.” 

hei ell, deciphered my hiero—” 

_ glyphics,” ” she prompted. 
seep, Durham!’ 

— glyphics,” 


and when 


‘**Don'’t go to 





he repeated, getting hold at 








last of a box of vestas; ‘‘ you tore ’em up, eh, 
and left ‘em for any other fellow to read ?” 

‘*No; for you to read. ‘To show you how ab- 
surd you'd been.” 

‘*Me to read! Just as if I didn’t know ’em 
by heart. You might have burned ’em, Alice.” 

‘*Dear me! What did it matter, pray? Be- 
sides, there’s no fire, you goose. 

‘Might have had one lit, you know,” he re- 
sponded, completing his preparations for an 
auto-da-fe on the broad end of a letter-balance. 

She was so used to him that she barely no- 
ticed that last remark of his. Besides, she was 
wondering what could have made him so elo- 
quent about his absurd letter. Couldn't he see 
he had made a mistake? Or was he thinking 
still about the one she ought to have had? It 
suddenly flashed across her that the goose might 
be meaning one thing and she another; in which 
case— 

Here Durham scraped a vesta, and set the 
scraps of the unlucky note alight on the paper- 
weigher. He had got his answer—that cruel 
laugh just now. She cared nothing for a duffer 
like him, he saw; nor for his love either, though 
no one in all the world loved his darling-as he 
did. It was all up with him. There was no 
use in saying any thing more. 

She couldn’t see what he was about from 
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“YOU'VE EATEN ALL THE CHOCOLATE CREAMS!" 


where she sat; but she heard the crack. of the 
vesta. 

‘¢Light that cigar in the hall, Durham,” she 
said, ‘‘ or go into the conservatory if you want to 
smoke, please.” 

**T ain’t going to smoke, Alice,” poor Dur- 
ham answered, crushing out the embers of the 
auto-da-fe, and taking up his hat by its deep- 
curved brim; ‘I’m going aw ay now. 

She looked up at him and read something she 
had never seen on that mask of a face before—it 
is true without quite understanding what she 
read. But in that moment he wasn’t quite mas- 
ter of those quivering muscles. The great golden 
mustache couldn’t hide altogether a certain spas- 
modie twitching about the mouth. And his 
voice wasn’t quite his voice either, she thought. 
What was the matter with him? 

“Going?” she asked; ‘‘ what are you going 
for?” 

“*T can’t stay any longer,” he said ; 
better I should go. I sha’n’t trouble you about 
this again, Alice. I quite understand. Shake 
hands, won't you? It'll be the last time, per- 
haps.’ 

ind he held out his honest hand to her. 

She was mystified still; yet little by little she 
began to see plainly into her puzzle—to read her 
riddle aright. 

She got up; she took the curly-brimmed hat 


“and it’s 


| ont of his hand and put it back on the table 


again. Then she took both his hands in hers 





and turned him round to the light. He was 
quite helpless while she held him so. She 
looked at him curiously. 

‘*Durham,” she said, emphatically, ‘* you're 
excited! Don’t deny it now!”—as he moved 
uneasily—‘“‘ you are! Now be good enough to 
tell a what is the meaning of this phenome- 
non ?” 

Chaffing him still, he thought she was, and 
tried to free himself. She twisted him about as 
if he had been a fractious child, this strong, stal- 
wart grenadier. 

“* Answer me, Sir!” she said, imperiously, 
thinking she must make him speak now or 
never. And she did make him speak. 

**You know what I mean fast enough!” he 
said, rather huskily; ‘‘and—and I'd rather not 
be chaffed any more. Let me go.” 

‘* Who is chaffing you, you great goose ?” 

“You are!” he broke out rather desperately ; 
‘*vou have been all along. I was a fool ever to 
think you'd care for me. But you needn’t laugh 
at a fellow and call him names.” 

‘Laugh at you?” she repeated. 

‘*Tt’s—it’s heartless of you, Alice! i George 
it is!” 

“Durham!” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he said, humbly, utterly 
ashamed of himself; ‘‘I told you I’d better go. 
I’m not fit to stop here. Good-by, Alice! We've 
been friends ever since we were little beggars at 
the Grange together. We mustn’t quarrel now, 
you know.” a 

He had got her hand again, and was bending 
over it; so that he never saw how pale her face 
was grown, nor the tears that had leaped into 
her eyes. 

“ Jolly little paw!” he muttered; ‘‘ Colocynth 
or some other lucky devil will get this, I suppose. 
And I love her better than any of ’em. It és 
lines for a fellow, you know!” 

‘*He does care for me, after all!” she was 
thinking. ‘‘ What does he want to go for, then? 
He sha’n’t go!” 

And, as she felt her hand being released, the 
little lady slid gracefully into her chair, and mur- 
mured behind her handkerchief the never-failing 
feminine ducadme : 

‘Oh, Durham! how can you be so unkind!” 

He had got half-way to the door; but he was 
beside her, bending over her, calling himself a 
brute, before the words were fairly out of her 
mouth, 

Should he ring for Pauline? No? Should 
he go away? No? Should hestay? <A hand 
was put back into his once more. He was to 
stay, when she knew how he—how he— 

“How you what, Durham?” my lady mur- 
mured, still behind the handkerchief, 

“ How I love you, Alice !” 

‘* At last!” she said triumphantly to herself. 
**Do you?” she answered aloud. ‘‘Say it again, 
then. No!” she whispered, with a sudden sharp- 
ness that frightened him awfully; ‘‘hold your 
tongue, and get away directly !” 

She had seen the door-handle turn, this clever 

little woman, even then, and knew Barker was 
coming in. 
As he did, before Durham had recovered from 
this last shock. He stuck his glass in his eye, 
and stared at the correct butler, who bore straight 
down upon him 

**Letter for you, Sir,” Barker said, exhibit- 
ing one on his salver. 

‘*For me, Barker?” Durham asked, taking 
the document. 

ued stupid of Barker!” thought his mis- 
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‘ Wonder whether the beggar saw me!” thought 
her lover, as he tore open the envelope. 

“Mr. Savile’s man inquired if you was here, 
Sir,” the unconscious creature explained ; “and 
said it were immediate, if you was.’ 

And then the intruder majestically took him- 
self off. 

‘From Tom,” the lover muttered. 

“That must be ‘Dear Tom,’” my lady said, 
guessing what had come in that envelope at last ; 
‘‘you wrote to ‘ Dear Tom’ about Bayadere, this 
morning, I know.” 

orn do you know ?” he questioned, astound- 
ed. 

‘*Because the letter to ‘Dear Tom’ came to 
me! Iwas not to hedge a half-penny; but to 
put an extra monkey in the pot; and the rest of 
it. Don’t you remember ?” 

‘**Gad !” he exclaimed, enlightened all at once; 
‘‘T must have mistaken the envelopes! You got 
Tom’s note; and he—” 

**Got mine, I suppose, you great— I beg 
your pardon, Durham ! I mustn’t dare call you 
names any more. Well; he’s sent it back—my 
note ?” 

*“Yes, Says it don’t tell him exactly what 
he’s to do about Bayadére. Jove! I should 
think it didn’t!” 

‘*And what does it tell me, Sir?” she asked, 
reading it over his arm, on which her hands were 
crossed. Oh, a note of interrogation! Why 
couldn’t you ask yourself?” , 

‘¢ Afraid to,” he replied ; 
derstand you, Alice.” 

‘And you were a puzzle to me,” she returned. 

‘‘Jove! Fancy that!” he ejaculated, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘* And you were afraid to ask me,” she went 
on, with her eyes still on the note of interroga- 
tion she had got into her own hands, at last; 
‘*and so you wrote this: and will I read it, and 
tell you if you’ve a chance when you call this 
afternoon? Oh, my poor Durham, what did you 
think of me just now ?” 

Barker, entering again just then, might have 
been an even more unwelcome intruder than on 
the first occasion. 

‘* And the answer, darling?” Durham whis- 

pered, presently. And then—well, then Captain 
Vv Vandeleu’s dream came true; for Lady Alice 
said ‘* Yes.” 


**T never could un- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DIVING BUSINESS. 


In a little street that runs from Broadway, not 
far from Wall Street, there was a low doorway 
with dingy panes of glass, over which’ was a sign 
which bore the following letters, somewhat faded : 


BROCKET & CO., 
CONTRACTORS. 


About a month after his arrival at New York 
Brandon entered this place and walked up to the 
desk where a stout, thick-set man was sitting, 
with his chin on his hands and his elbows on the 
desk before him. 

‘*Mr. Brocket ?” said Brandon, inquiringly. 

“Yes, Sir,” answered the other, descending 
from his stool and stepping forward toward Bran- 
don, behind a low table which stood by the desk. 

**T am told that you undertake contracts for 
raising sunken vessels ?” 

‘* We are in that line of business,” 

You have to make use of diving apparatus ?” 


**T understand that you have gone into this 
business to a larger extent than any one in Amer- 
ica ?” 

** Yes, Sir,” said Brocket, modestly. ‘‘I think 
we do the leading business in that line.” 

**T will tell you frankly my object in calling 
upon you. I have just come from the East In- 
dies for the purpose of organizing a systematic 
plan for the pearl fisheries. You are aware that 
out there they still cling to the old fashion of 
diving, which was begun three thousand years 
ago. I wish to see if I can not bring science to 
bear upon it, so as to raise the pearl-oysters in 
larger quantities.” 

‘*That’s a good idea of yours,” remarked 
Mr. Brocket, thoughtfully. 

‘*T came to you to see if you could inform me 
whether it would be practicable or not.” 

** Perfectly so,” said Brocket. 

**Do you work with the diving-bell in your 
business or with armor ?” 

‘*With both. We use the diving-bell for sta- 
tionary purposes; but when it is necessary to 
move about we employ armor.” 

‘*Ts the armor adapted to give a man any free- 
dom of movement ?” 

‘*The armor is far better than the bell. The 
armor is so perfect now that a practiced hand can 
move about under water with a freedom that is 
surprising. My men go down to exémine sunk- 
en ships. ‘They go in and out and all through 
them. Sometimes this is the most profitable part 
of our business.” 

‘*Why so?” 

‘¢ Why, because there is often money or valu- 
able articles on board, and these always are ours. 
See,” said Brocket, opening a drawer and taking 
out some silver coin, ‘‘ here is some money that 
we found in an old Dutch vessel that was sunk 
up the Hudson a hundred years ago. Our men 
walked about the bed of the river till they found 
her, and in her cabin they obtained a sum .of 
money that would surprise you—all old coin.” 

‘An old Dutch vessel! Do you often find 
vessels that have been sunk so long ago ?” 

‘*Not often. But we are always on the look- 
out for them,” said Brocket, who had now grown 
quite communicative. ‘‘You see, those old 
ships always carried ready cash—they didn’t use 
bank-notes and bills of exchange. So if you can 
only find one you're sure of money.” 

“*Then this would be a good thing to bear in 
mind in our pearl enterprises ?” 

‘*Of course. I.should think that out there 
some reefs must be full of sunken ships, They’ve 
been sinking about those coasts ever since the 
first ship was built.” 

‘* How far down can a diver go in armor?” 

‘Oh, any reasonable depth, when the pressure 
of the water is not too great. Some pain in the 
ears is felt at first from the compressed air, but 
that is temporary. Men can easily go down as 
far as fifteen or sixteen fathoms.” 

‘* How long can they stay down?” 

‘*In. the bells, you know, they go down and 
are pulled up only in the middle of the day and 
at evening, when their work is done.” 

- © How with the men in armor?” 

‘Oh, they can stand it almost as well. They 
come up oftener, though. ‘There is one advant- 
age in the armor: a man can fling off his weight 
and come up whenever he likes.” 

‘* Have you ever been down yourself?” 

“‘Oh yes—oftener than any of my men. I’m 
the oldest diver in the country, I think. But I 
don’t go down often now. It’s hard work, and 
I'm getting old.” 

“Ts it much harder than other work ?” 

*“Well, you see, it’s unnatural sort of work, 
and is hard on the lungs. Still, I always. was 
healthy. ‘The real reason why I stopped was a 
circumstance that happened two years ago.” 

‘* What was that ?” 

Brocket drew a long breath, looked for a mo- 
ment meditatively at the floor, and then went on: 

‘Well, there happened to be a wreck of a 
steamer called the Saladin down off the North 
Carolina coast, and I thought I would try her as 
a speculation, for I supposed that there might be 
considerable money on board one way or an- 
other. It was a very singular affair. Only two 
men had escaped; it was so sudden. They said 
the vessel struck a rock at night when the water 
was perfectly still, and went down in a few min- 


utes, before the passengers could even be awak- 
ened. It may seem horrid to you, but you must 
know that a ship-load of passengers is very prof- 
itable, for they all carry money. Besides, there 
are their trunks, and the clerk’s desk, and so on. 
So, this time, I went down myself. ‘The, ship 
lay on one side of the rock which had pierced 
her, having floated off just before sinking; and 
I had no difficulty in getting on board. After 
walking about the deck I went at once into the 
saloon. Sir,” said Brocket, with an awful look 
at Brandon, ‘‘if I should live for a hundred 
years I should never forget the sight that I saw. 
A hundred passengers or more had been on 
board, and most of them had rushed out of their 
state-rooms as the vessel began to sink. Very 
many of them lay on the floor, a frightful multi- 
tude of dead. 

‘* But there were others,” continued Brocket, 
in a lower tone, ‘‘ who had clutched at pieces of 
furniture, at the doors, and at the chairs, and 
many of these had held on with such a rigid 
clutch that death itself had not unlocked it. 
Some were still upright, with distorted features, 
and staying eyes, clinging, with frantic faces, to 
the nearest object that they had seen. Several 
of them stood around the table. The most fright- 
ful thing was this: that they were all staring at 
the door. 

‘¢ But the worst one of all was a corpse that 
was on the saloon table. The wretch had leap- 
ed there in his first mad impulse, and his hands 
had clutched a brass bar that ran across. He 
was facing the door; his hands were still cling- 
ing, his eyes glared at me, his jaw had fallen. 
The hideous face seemed grimacing at and threat- 
ening me. As I entered the water was disturb- 
ed by my motion. An undulation set in move- 
ment by my entrance passed through the length 
of the saloon. All the corpses swayed for a mo- 
ment. I stopped in horror. Scarcely had I 
stopped when the corpses, agitated by the motion 





of the water and swaying, lost their hold; their 
fingers slipped, and they fell forward simultane- 
ously. Above all, that hideous figure on the ta- 
ble, as its fingers were loosened, in falling for- 
ward, seemed to take steps, with his demon face 
still staring at me. My blood ran cold. It 
seemed to me as though these devils were all 
rushing at me, led on by that fiend on the table. 
For the first time in my life, Sir, I felt fear under 
the sea. I started back, and rushed out quaking 
as though all hell was behind me. When I got 
up to the surface I could not speak. I instantly 
left the Saladin, came home with my men, and 
have never been down myself since.” 

A long conversation followed about the general 
condition of sunken ships. Brocket had no fear 
of rivals in business, and as his interlocutor did 
not pretend to be one he was exceedingly com- 
municative. He described to him the exact 
depth to which a diver in armor might safely go, 
the longest time that he could safely remain un- 
der water, the rate of travel in walking along a 
smooth bottom, and the distance which one could 
walk. He told him how to go on board of a 
wrecked ship with the least risk or difficulty, and 
the best mode by which to secure any valuables 
which he might find. At last he became so ex- 
ceedingly friendly that Brandon asked him if he 
would be willing to give personal instructions to 
himself, hinting that money was no object, and 
that any price would be paid. 

At this Brocket laughed. ‘* My dear Sir, you 
take my fancy, for I think I see in you.a man 
of the right sort. I should be very glad to 
show any one like you how to go to work. Don’t 
mention money; I have actually got more now 
than I know what to do with, and I’m thinking 
of founding an asylum for the poor. I'll sell you 
any number of suits of armor, if you want them, 
merely in the way of business ; but if I give you 
instructions it will be merely because I like io 





oblige a man like you.” 








Brandon of course expressed all the gratitude 
that so generous an offer could excite. 

‘*But there’s no use trying just yet; wait till 
the month of May, and then you can begin. You 
have nerve, and I have no doubt that you'll learn 
fast. 

After this interview Brandon had many others. 
To give credibility to his pretended plan for the 
pearl fisheries, he bought a dozen suits of diving 
armor and various articles which Brocket assured 
him that he would need. He also brought Cato 
with him one day, and the Hindu described the 
plan which,the pearl-divers pursued on the Mala- 
bar coast. According to Cato each diver had a 
stone which weighed about thirty pounds tied to 
his foot, and a sponge filled with oil fastened 
around his neck. On plunging into the water, 
the weight carried him down. When the diver 
reached the bottom the oiled sponge was used 
from time to time to enable him to breathe by 
inhaling the air through the sponge applied to 
his mouth. All this was new to Brocket. It 
excited his ardor. 

The month of May at last came. Brocket 
showed them a place in the Hudson, about twen- 
ty miles above the city, where they could prac- 
tice. Under his direction Brandon put on the 
armor and went down. Frank worked the pumps 
which supplied him with air, and Cato managed 
the boat. The two Brandons learned their parts 
rapidly, and Louis, who had the hardest task, 
improved so quickly, and caught the idea of the 
work so readily, that Brocket enthusiastically 
assured him that he was a natural-born diver. 

All this time Brandon was quietly making ar- 
rangements for avoyage. He gradually obtained 
every thing which might by any possibility be re- 
quired, and which he found out by long delibera- 
tions with Frank and by hints which he gained 
by well-managed questions to Brocket. 

Thus the months of May and June passed un- 
til at length they were ready to start. 





“AN ISLAND COVERED WITH PALM-TREES LAY THERE.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ISLET OF SANTA CRUZ. 

Ir was July when Brandon left New York 
for San Salvador. 

He had purchased a beautiful little schooner, 
which he had fitted up like a gentleman’s yacht, 
and stored with all the articles which might be 
needed. In cruising about the Bahama Isles 
he intended to let it be supposed that he was 
traveling for pleasure. True, the month of July 
was not the time of the year which pleasure-seek- 
ers would choose for sailing in the West Indies, 
but of this he did not take much thought. 

The way to the Bahama Isles was easy. They 
stopped for a while at Nassau, and then went to 
San Salvador. 

The first part of the New World which Co- 
lumbus discovered is now but seldom visited, and 
few inhabitants are found there. Only six hun- 
dred people dwell upon it, and these have in 
general but little intelligence. On reaching this 
place Brandon sailed to the harbor which Co- 
lumbus entered, and made many inquiries about 
that immortallanding. Traditions still survived 
among the people, and all were glad to show the 
rich Englishman the lions of the place. 

He was thus enabled to make inquiries with- 
out exciting suspicion about the islands lying to 
the north. He was informed that about four 
leagues north there was an island named Guahi, 
and as there was no island known in ‘that direc- 
tion named Santa Cruz, Brandon thought that 
this might be the one. He asked if there were 
any small islets or sand-banks near there, but 
no one could tell him. Having gaisfed all the 
information that he could he pursued his voyage. 

In that hot season there was but little wind. 
The seas were visited by profound calms which 
continued long and rendered navigation slow and 
tedious. Sometimes, to prevent themselves from 
being swept away by the currents, they had to 





cast anchor. At other times they were forced 
to keep in close by the shore. ‘They waited till 
the night came on, and then, putting out the 
sweeps, they rowed the yacht slowly along. 

It was the middle of July before they reached 
the island of Guahi, which Brandon thought 
might be Santa Cruz. If so, then one league 
due north of this there ought to be the islet of 
the Three Needles. Upon the discovery of that 
would depend their fate. 

It was evening when they reached the south- 
ern shore of Guahi. Now was the time when 
all the future depended upon the fact of the ex- 
istence of an islet to the north. ‘That night on 
the south shore was passed in deep anxiety. 
They rowed the vessel on with their sweeps, but 
the island was too large to be passed in one 
night. Morning came, and still they rowed. 

The morning passed, and the hot sun burned 
down upon them, yet they still toiled_on, seeking 
to pass beyond a point which lay ahead, so as to 
see the open water to the north. Gradually they 
neared it, and the sea-view in front opened up 
more and more widely. ‘There was nothing but 
water. More and more of the view exposed it- 
self, until at last the whole horizon was visible. 
Yet there was no land there—no island—no sign 
of those three rocks which they longed so much 
to find. 

A light wind arose which enabled them to sail 
over all the space that lay one league to the north. 
They sounded as they went, but found only deep 
water. They looked all around, but found not 
so much as the smallest point of land above the 
surface of the ocean. 

That evening they cast anchor and went ashore 
at the island of Guahi to see if any one knew of 
other islands among which might be found one 
named Santa Cruz. Their disappointment was 
profound. Brandon for a while thought that 
perhaps some other San Salvador was meant in 
the letter. This very idea had occurred to him 
before, and he had made himself acquainted with 
all the places of that name that existed. None 
of them seemed, however, to answer the require- 
ments of the writing. Some must have gained 
the name since; others were so situated that no 
island could be mentioned as lying to the north. 
On the whole, it seemed to him that this San 
Salvador of Columbus could alone be mentioned. 
It was alluded to as a well-known place, of which 
particular description was unnecessary, and no 
other place at that day had this character except 
the one on which he had decided. 

One hope yet remained, a faint one, but still a 
hope, and this might yet be realized. It was 
that Guahi was not Santa Cruz; but that some 
other island lay about here, which might be con- 
sidered as north from San Salvador. This could 
be ascertained here in Guahi better perhaps than 
any where else. With this faint hope he landed. 

Guahi is only a small island, and there are but 
few inhabitants upon it, who support themselves 
partly by fishing. In this delightful climate their 
wants are not numerous, and the rich soil pro- 
duces almost any thing which they desire. ‘The 
fish about here are not plentiful, and what they 
catch have to be sought for at a long distance off. 

‘* Are there any other islands near this ?” asked 
Brandon of some people whom he met on land- 
ing. 
‘* Not very near.” 

‘Which is the nearest ?” 

**San Salvador.” 

‘* Are there any other in about this lati.ude ?””” 

‘Well, there is a small one about twelve 
leagues east. ‘There are no people on it though.” 

‘* What is its name?” 

“Santa Cruz.” 

Brandon’s heart beat fast at the sound of that 
name. It must be so. It must be the island 
which he sought. It lay to the north of San 
Salvador, and its name was Santa Cruz. 

“It is not down on the charts ?” 

“No. It is only a small islet.” 

Another confirmation, for the message said 
plainly an islet, whereas Guahi was an island. 

** How large is it?” 

**Oh, perhaps a mile or a mile and a half 
long.” 

‘**Ts there any other island near it ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** Have you ever been there?” 

NG e 

Plainly no further information could be gath- 
ered here. It was enough to have hope strength- 
ened and an additional chance for success. Bran- 
don obtained as near as possible the exact direc- 
tion of Santa Cruz, and, going back to the yacht, 
took advantage of the light breeze which still was 
blowing and set sail. 

Night came on very dark, but the breeze still 
continued to send its light breath, and before this 
the vessel gently glided on. Not a thing could 
be seen in that intense darkness. ‘Toward morn- 
ing Louis Brandon, who had remained up all 
night in his deep anxiety, tried to pierce through 
the gloom as he strained his eyes, and seemed as 
though he would force the darkness to reveal that 
which he sought. But the darkness gave no to- 
ken. 

Not Columbus himself, when looking out over 
these waters, gazed with greater eagerness, nor~ 
did his heart beat with greater anxiety of sus- 
pense, than that which Brandon felt as his vessel 
glided slowly through the dark waters, the same _ 
over which Columbus had passed, and moved 
amidst the impenetrable gloom. But the long 
night of suspense glided by at last; the darkness 
faded, and the dawn caine. 

Frank Brandon, on waking about sunrise, 
came up and saw his brother looking with fixed 
intensity of gaze at something directly in front. 
He turned to see what it might be. 

An island covered with palm-trees lay there. 
Its extent was small, but it was filled with the 
rich verdure of the tropics. The gentle preeze 
ruffled the waters, but did not altogether efface 
the reflection of that beautiful islet. 
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Louis pointed toward the northeast. 

Frank looked. 

It seemed to be about two miles away, It was 
a low sand island abdut a quarter of a mile long. 
F-om its surface projected three rocks thin and 
sharp. They were at unequal distances from 
each other, and in the middle of the-islet. The 
tuilest one might have been about twelve feet in 
height, the others eight and ten feet respectively. 

Jouis and Frank exchanged one long look, but 
said notaword, ‘That look was an eloquent one. 

his then was unmistakably the place of their 
search, ° 

‘The islet with the three rocks like needles lying 
worth of Santa Cruz. One league due north of 
this was the spot where now rested all their hopes. 

The island of Santa Cruz was, as had been 
told them, not more than a mile and a half in 
length, the sand island with the needles lay about 
two miles north of it. On the side of Santa 
Cruz which lay nearest to them was a small cove 
just large enough for the yacht. Here, after 
sume delay, they were able to enter and land. 

The tall trees that covered the island rose over 
beautiful glades and grassy slopes. ‘Too small 
and too remote to give support to any number 
of inhabitants, it had never been touched by the 
hand of man, but stood before them in all that 
pristine beauty with which nature had first en- 
dowed it. It reminded Brandon in some degree 
of that African island where he had passed some 
time with Beatrice. The recollection of this 
brought over him an intolerable melancholy, and 
made the very beauty of this island painful to 
him. Yet hope was now strong within his heart, 
and as he traversed its extent his eye wandered 





about in search of places where he might be able | 


to conceal the treasure that lay under the sea, if 
he were ever able to recover it from its present 
place. The island afforded many spots which 
were well adapted to such a purpose. 

In the centre of the island a rock jutted up, 
which was bald and flat on its summit. On the 
western side it showed a precipice of some forty 
or fifty feet in height, and on the eastern side it 
descended to the water in a steep slope. The 
tall trees which grew all around shrouded it from 
the view of those at sea, but allowed the sea 
to be visible on every side. Climbing to this 
place, they saw something which showed them 
that they could not hope to carry on any opera- 
tions for that day. 

(m the other side of the island, about ten 
miles from the shore, there lay a large brig be- 
calmed. It looked like one of those vessels that 
uve in the trade between the United States and 
the West Indies. 
in the neighborhood it would not do even to 
make a beginning, nor did Brandon care about 
letting his yacht be seen. Whatever he did he 
vished to do secretly. 

‘Lhe brig continued in sight all day, and they 
remained on the island. ‘Toward evening they 


took the small boat and rowed out to the sand- | 


fan which they called Needle Islet. It was 


increly a low spit of sand, with these three sin- 

lurly-shaped rocks projecting upward. ‘There 
was nothing else whatever to be seen upon it. 
ihe moon came up as they stood there, and 
heir eyes wandered involuntarily to the north, 
io that place, a league away, where the treasure 
lay beneath the waters. 


ste 


THE VICTIM. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
I 





A pLacvr upon the people fell, 
A famine after laid them low, 
Then thorpe and byre arose in fire, 
For on them brake the sudden foe; 
So thick they died the people cried 
‘*The Gods are moved against the land.” 
The Priest in horror about his altar 
To Thor and Odin lifted a hand. 
**Help us from famine 
And plague and strife! 
What would you have of us? 
Human life? 
Were it our nearest, 
Were it our dearest 
(Answer, O answer), 
We give you his life.” 
Il. 
But still the foeman spoil’d and burn’d, 
And cattle died, and deer in wood, 
And bird in air, and fishes turn’d 
And whiten’d all the rolling flood ; 
And dead men lay all over the way, 
Or down iu a furrow scathed with flame: 
And ever and aye the Priesthood moan’d 
Till at last it seemed that an answer came: 
“Phe King is happy 
In child and wife; 
Take you his nearest, 
Take you his dearest, 
Give us a life.” 
III. 
lhe Priest went out by heath and hill; 
The King was hunting in the wild; 
Phey found the mother sitting still; 
She east her hems about the child. 
The child was only eight summers old, 
His beauty still with his years increased, 
His face was ruddy, his hair was gold, 
He seem'd a victim due to the priest. 
The Priest exulted, 
And cried with joy, 
**Tiere is his nearest, 
Here is his dearest, 
We take the boy,” 
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IV. 
The King return’d from out the wild, 
He bore but little game in hand; 
The mother said ‘* They have taken the child, 
To spill his blood and heal the land: 
The land is sick, the people diseased, 
And blight and famine on all the lea: 
| The holy Gods, they must be appeased, 
So I pray you tell the truth to me. 
They have taken our son, 
They will have his life. 
Is he your nearest ? 
Is he your dearest ? 
(Answer, O answer) 
Or I, the wife?” 


Wi; 
The King bent low, with hand on brow, 
He stay’d his arms upon his knee: 
‘*O wife, what use to answer now? 
For now the Priest has judged for me. 
The King was shaken with holy fear; 
“The Gods,” he said, ‘‘ would have chosen 
well; 
Yet both are near, and both are dear, 
And which the dearest I can not tell!” 
But the Priest was happy, 
His victims won. 
‘We have his nearest, 
We have his dearest, 
His only son!” 


” 





Vi. 
| The rites prepared, the victim bared, 
The knife uprising toward the blow, 
To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 
‘*Me, me, not him, my darling, no!” 
| He caught her away with a sudden ery ; 
Suddenly from him brake the wife, 
And shrieking ‘‘Z am his dearest, I— 
J am his dearest!” rush’d on the knife. 
And the Priest was happy, 
**O, Father Odin, 
We give you a life. 
Which was his nearest ? 
Which was his dearest ? 
The Gods have answered : 


” 


We give them the wife! 





CULTURE OF BULBS AS HOUSE 
PLANTS. 


ULBOUS roots are most easily cultivated in 
the house, and few plants better repay the 
amateur florist for his care and attention. Hya- 
| cinths rank first on the list. 
| In glasses they are grown with little care. 
| Place a small bit of charcoal at the bottom of the 
| glass; fill with rain or spring water; place the 
bulb half an inch from the water, and put your 
| glass in a dark, cool closet for six weeks. By 
that time the roots are well developed, and the 
| flower spike has pushed up two or three inches. 
Now bring your glass into the light and give it 
| all.the sun you can. Two drops of liquid :m- 
monia every week will intensify the color and in- 
crease the beauty of your flower. ‘The water 
need not be changed, the charcoal keeping it 
sweet; but as it evaporates add a little more. 
If moss can be easily obtained a margin of it 
around the glass adds to the beauty of its appear- 
ance and keeps the bulb moist. People in the 
country can not easily supply themselves with 
hyacinth glasses. ‘The mail-bags will bring them 
| bulbs from any seed-store or florist, but not the 
| fragile glass. Yet every housewife’s closet will 
furnish a glass or china dish, or even a white 
pudding dish may be made ‘‘a thing of beauty.” 

Place several bits of charcoal at the bottom of 
the dish; fill up with sand, heaping it toward the 
centre. Thenplace your bulbs, leaving the crown 
above the sand. In the interstices plant smaller 
bulbs—crocuses, scillas, snow-drops. A mingling 
of all is effective. Now immerse your dish in 
water to settle and thoroughly wet the sand. 
Place in a dark, cool closet for six weeks, by 
which time the tender rootlets are well developed, 
the flower spike has pushed up. Now give all 
the sun possible. Add once a week in a half 
tea-cup of water (if the dish is large) three drops 
of ammonia; and the result will fully repay the 
expense and care. We arranged a large dish 
last year as follows: six hyacinths (he single 
kinds bloom best in the house), one dark and one 
light blue; one white, one yellow; one dark 
and one light pink, were placed around the edge 
of the dish. In the centre a polyanthus narcis- 
sus, Etoile d’or, reared its stately head; all 
around it the blue, yellow, and variegated cro- 
cuses opened their bell-shaped flowers, and blue 
and white scillas; and the lovely snow-drops 
grouped about produced a most charming effect. 
‘The miniature garden was admired by all. Three 
dollars would more than purchase the bulbs, and 
to a lover of flowers would give weeks of unal- 
loyed pleasure. 

Hyacinths, crocuses, and scillas may be grown 
in wet moss alone. ‘Take a bunch of moss, thor- 
oughly saturate it, place your bulbs in the cen- 
tre, leaving a large circumference for the roots 
to develop in; make the ball of moss six inches 
| in diameter. ‘Take small wire, twist all around 
| the ball in every direction. You can suspend it 
from the window or chandelier with tasteful cords, 
or the same wire ; but first keep in a dark. cool 
place for &x weeks. This is needful for all bulbs 
grown in the house. ‘The tiny rootlets must be 
well grown before air and light are given. 

These balls of moss with a lovely flower in 
bloom are pretty ornaments for parlor, boudoir, 
| or chamber, and are most easily made. Exceed- 
| ingly pretty rustic baskets are made of the small 
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, round boughs of the oak or maple. 


Gather the 
| 


sticks about an inch in diameter; saw them ten 
| inches long; pierce each end (an inch from the 
| end) with a’heated iron wire ; procure a thin board 
| ten inches square; pierce a hole through each 
| corner; now have some wire (a good-sized wire 
| is needed) ready; take your sticks and place one 
| upon another, as children in the olden time made 
| cob-honses, or put your fingers one upon the oth- 
er, and you will see the effect; now run your 
| wire through the burned holes and the bottom 
| board, turn it up with pincers at the top and bot- 
tom: proceed in this way at each corner, and 
you have your basket! Now line each side and 
the bottom with moss; crowd in the moss weil 
on the sides so that it will project between the 
sticks ; fill up with any good soil; plant a hya- 
cinth in the centre and at each corner, in the in- 
terstices snow-drops or crocuses, and set it away ; 
when you bring it ont you can add any vines you 
please. Attach cords to the four sides and sus- 
pend your basket. If you are not satisfied with 
the effect of your work you are no lover of the 
beautiful. We once saw an herbaceous house 
where fifty of these baskets hung from the walls 
and the rustic boughs. The effect was perfect! 
The most costly parian marble, or Wedgewood 
ware could not equal it. 

Cyclamens are easily grown, and are very 
lovely. A common saucer filled with moss will 
grow them nicely. In pots, four bulbs can grow 
in a six-inch pot. The flowers are star-shaped, 
and of every shade of red and pink, often min- 
gled with white. ‘The blossoms are very numer- 
ous and lovely, and well repay the needed care. 

Oxalis is a beautiful bulb. It blooms in the 
winter and spring in great profusion. In hang- 
ing-baskets, or in pots suspended from the win- 
dow, it is a great ornament. ‘The colors are 
rose, white, bright yellow, and variegated pink 
and white. Three or four should be planted in 
a five-inch pot. The leaves are clover-shaped 
and very ornamental; the fiowers are salver- 
shaped and bloom in clusters. The best time for 
planting is October or November, ‘This bulb 
does not need seclusion from the light at any 
time. QOxalis boneii and alba are very hand- 
some, aud can be purchased from fifteen to twen- 
ty cents each. 

Anemones are highly ornamental, and deserve 
more extensive culture. The flowers are large, 
with large outer petals, the centre being filled 
with numerous small petals, like the holyhock, 
and they continue a long time in bloom. Use 
pots four or five inches in diameter, fill with 
strong, loamy soil, mixed with old cow-manure. 
Fill to within two inches of the top, place on 
the tubers, three in a pot; cover with sand ; 
then fill up the pots with loam; give a good wa- 
tering; place in the dark for six weeks, and 
| then remove to the sunlight. Your pots will 
soon be a mass of beauty. The colors are scar- 
let, red, pink, blue, and variegated. 

Ranunculus: For symmetry of form and 
brilliancy of color of almost every hue, this bulb 
is unequaled. ‘They are difficult of culture in 
the open ground, but may be cultivated with 
good success in pots or boxes in the parlor. 
Proceed in every respect as with the anemones. 
When the flowers are past and the tops are de- 
| cayed, take up the roots and put them away till 
next October or November, and they will bloom 
as finely the following winter. 

Hyacinths will not bloom the next’ season. 
They can be planted out in the ground the fol- 
lowing October, and in a year or so will make 
| fine bulbs. Anemones can be treated like the 
' ranuneulus. Crocuses and snow-drops can also 
be kept till the next winter. 

Early dwarf Due Van Tholl tulips are much 
sought for now, and universally admired. They 
are finely adapted for winter blooming, either in. 
sand, moss, or water. If planted in October, or 
very early in November, they will bloom in Jan- 
uary. Their colors are very brilliant. Twelve 
bulbs in a good-sized pot make a great show, 
and require very little care. After planting set 
away from the light for four or six weeks. The 
gold-striped is the greatest novelty. Single bulbs 
are twenty-five cents; others range from five to 
twenty cents, 








DEALINGS WITH THE DEIL. 


LAY-GOERS must have observed that no 
class of pieces are so uniformly successful as 
those in which the devil, or diabolical agency, or 
a personage possessing diabolical attributes, is in- 
troduced. If no devil nor imp in any shape ean 
be brought in, it is sometimes enough to pay the 
fiend the compliment of recognition by mention- 
ing him in the title—as, for instance, in Fra Dia- 
volo, In support of the general proposition, Dor 
Juan, Faust, Der Freischiitz, Robert le Diable, 
the Devil on Two Sticks, the Devil to Pay, and 
a long list of favorite works, including three or 
four master-pieces, might be pointed to. Re- 
course to the devil's aid may be had in various 
ways; but when a diabolical atmosphere per- 
vades the whole play, as in Der Freisvhiitz, it is 
not found necessary to do homage to the evil 
spirit in the play-bill; nor when his name is 
made so conspicuous, and is repeated so often 
as it is in Fra Diavolo, does it seem requisite 
that he or his should be mixed up with the ac- 
| tion of the drama. Let the least acknowledg- 
| ment of his power in any shape be made, and 
the Prince of Darkness, who is notoriously a 
gentleman, is sure to respond. 

It is true that in Faust, Der Freischiitz, Robert, 
and most works in which a struggle between the 
| principles of good and evil is exhibited, the devil 
| in the end generally comes off second-best. Still, 
| there he is. Instead of being ignored, as prac- 
| tically he is in modern everyday life, he is caused 
| to figure as an important and irresistible agent in 
| human affairs, and only succumbs at last to that 
| higher Power, beneath whose blows even the Na- 








poleon imagined by Victor Hugo fell crushed at 
Waterloo, Besides, how many people wait to see 
the dénoument of these pieces? Robert le ‘Diable 
is a magnificent opera, but it is in five acts; and 
if every one does not leave the theatre after the 
trio in the fifth, even the few who remain begin 
to think of going; and the final overthrow of the 
satanic Bertram is scarcely witnessed by any one. 

But in every literary work in which the hero 
makes a formal compact with the fiend diabolic- 
al interests are. on the whole, very well served ; 
and this from the time of Theophilus of Syra- 
cuse, the first man who is recorded to have form- 
ally sold himself to the devil, though by no means 
the first, and certainly not the last, who has done 
so unformally, perhaps even unconsciously, but 
actually all the same. In all these cases it is a 
decided advantage to the hero to have bartered 
away his soul, as per agreement. He invariably 
gets it back again in the end, and in the mean 
time he is all-powerful in worldly matters. No 
woman can resist his eyes, nor can any man 
stand against his sword. Every wish that he 
may form, while the compact lasts, is gratified ; 
and finally, when he wants to cheat the devil, ail 
he has to do is to repent for tive minutes and he 
eternally saved. This is not a bad career; and 
it is pretty nearly the career of Faust, as the 
drama, whether in a purely dram tie or in an 
operatic form, is represented on our stage; of 
Robert, in Meverbeer’s celelrated work ; and of 
Rodolpk, in Der Freischiitz. 

Don Juan, who has come to no regular un- 
derstanding with the fiend. does not escape so 
easily; and this shows the disadvantage cof not 
conducting your affairs, whatever they muy be, 
in a proper business-like manner. Don Jnan 
has opened an account with the infernal regions, 
but without seeing the head of the establish- 
ment, and without making any arrangement as 
to when and where he is to pay. It seems to 
have been the usual practice at this shop to make 
customers enter into personal recognizances he- 
forehand; and as their agreements and bonds 
were always proved to be worthless when pay- 
ment was demanded, all who conformed to the 
rules of the establishment got off scot-free. Don 
Juan, however, was too lawless even for the in- 
fernal regions. Otherwise the eternally devoied 
Elvira might have saved him, through the arifal 
device of shifiing his responsibility on to scme 
other and more unfortunate man. 

That stories of diabolical agency have a great 
charm for the public can not be denied ; it may 
be argued, however, that it is not because the 
agency is diabolical, but simply because it is su- 
pernatural, that they are found so fascinaiing. 
When the opera of Robert le Dialle was first 
produced it excited a perfect storm ef disap- 
probation ; and ‘‘ shocking,’ ‘‘ revolting,” were 
the mildest, epithets applied to it. ince then, 
however, the devil has become a peifecily weil- 
received personage at nearly all theatres. 








GASTRONOMY. 

Exauisn Piom-Pcppixne.—1¥ pounds raisins, 
pound currants, 34 pound bead crumbs, 34 pound 
flour, 3{ pound beef suet, nine eggs, ene wibe-glass 
of brandy, 4 pound citron and orange peel, half a 
nutmeg, and a little ground ginger. Chop the suet 
fine and mix it with the bread crumbs and flour, add 
the currants washed and dried, the citron and orange 
peel cut in thin slices, and the raisins stoned and di- 
vided. Mix it all well together with the grated nnt- 
meg and ginger, stir in nine eggs well beaten and the 
brandy, stir the whole again thoroughly, put into a 
buttered mould, tie it up tightly, and boil for six 
hours. Pour brandy over it when served. This pud- 
ding may be made a month before using, boiled ina 
cloth and hung up in a dry place. When required for 
use put it into a sauce-pan of boiling water, boil for 
two hours and a half, turn it out, and serve as above. 

The following recipe for mince-meat may be found 
useful at this season, divested of rhyme: 


A POETICAL RECIPE FOR MAKING GOOD 
MINCE-MEAT. 


I've a scheme in my head—one not void of reason, 
As perhaps you'll admit—this being the season 
When of large meat and fat meat there’s- always a 
choice 
And the meat I shall treat of has every one’s voice. 
My scheme is to lay now before you in rhyme 
How good mince-meat is made—much consumed at 
this time. 
To begin, then: Take first of beef suet two pound; 
Mark! the choicest around the ox kidneys is found. 
You must chop this as fine as you possibly can, 
And your spice mix well with it—'tis far the best plan ; 
Take of cinnamon, cassia, and mace quantum sugf— 
Say one ounce (or more, if that be not enongh) ; 
Ground ginger and allspice, together one ounce take; 
And with two nutmegs rated a fine mixture make; 
But = your own palate. Add of sweetmeats cut 
sma 
Citron, lemon, and orange-peel, one pound in all. 
Your raisins be sure to stone well—two pound like 
wise— 
And chop with your russets. Are these of good size? 
Two dozen will answer; but if small, two score, 
And mix all well up with what’s mention'd before. 
Next three pounds of new currants, well wash'd, 
icked, and dried, : 
And the rind of four lemons, chopp'd fine, add beside. 
Stoneless raisins there are, but the stalks take away— 
Sultanas they call them; and these, the folks say, 
Increase much the richness—so just add two pound, 
If your patience to pick them clean equal be found. 
of loat sugar, crush’d fine, take two breakfast-cups fall, 
And on this squeeze your lemons. Then out your 
corks pull, 5 ; 
Of sort-aine a gill add, a half-pint of brandy, 
Some essence of lemon, or any thing handy 
Which may heighten the flavor. Some people put beef, 
But I think the omission is quite a relief, 
For without it the compound has small chance to spoil, 
And improves to the last, as reward for your toil. 
Vrat ALA MaInTENON.—Take three pounds of lean 
veal; two thin slices salt pork; chop all very tine. 
Add two slices stale bread rubbed through a colander; 
three well-beaten eggs; three. table-spoonfuls tomato 
catchup; one glass claret wine ; one tea-spoonful pep- 
per; one table-spoonful heaped of salt ; two table- 
spoonfuls sified sage or marjorum. Mix all well to- 
gether. Take 4 biscuit pan, putin the mixture, arrang- 
ing it in the shape of an omelette, high in the centre. 
Pound fine two Boston crackers; sprinkle all over the 
top. Melt two table-spoonfuls of butter in a tea-cup 
of water, and as the loaf bakes baste it thoroughly 
with this. Bake three hours. Make the day before 
using. Cutin very thin slices. Is excellent for break- 
, fast, or supper, or side dish. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 

originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 

gas, administer it in the manner most approved by 

the medical profession, do nothing but EXTRACT 

TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 

—-so 25,000 patients testify. See their names at the 
office, No. 19 Cooper Institute. 


Orr ENTIRE STOCK 
18 NOW OFFERED AT 
REDUCED PRICES, 
yIEW OF 


IN VIL F_OUR 
REMOVAL UP TOWN IN THE SPRING. 


WHITE CHINA DINNER SETS, Second Choice, 148 
Pieces, $30 00. 

PLATED WARE FROM ROGERS, SMITH & CO. 

GOLD-EDGE TEA SETS, 44 Pieces, $11 00. 

DECORATED TEA SETS, $18 00. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 479 Broadway, 
Four Doors below Broome Street. 


4 he WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 

NEW CLOTH PLATE. : 
By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
678 Broadway, New York. 


HE TOILET VADE MECUM, contain- 
ing full and complete directions for manufactur- 
ing all the requisites of the toilet, including Perfumes, 
Pomatums, Oils, Tooth-Pastes, Powders, &c., &c., sent 
postpaid for 25 cents, b 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 

















NEW VOLUME.—Look out for the January Pic- 
torial double number of the ILLUSTRATED 
PITRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, with portraits of 
Kings, Queens, and Emperors; also of Patrick Hen- 
ry, Edward Everett, F. W. Robertson, and others: in- 
cluding ‘Signs of Character ;” Races of Men; Science 
of the Soul; Social Relations, Love, Courtship, and 
Marriage; Education and Self-Improvement ; Choice 
of Pursuits, with other matters all ought to know, to 
be found in no other publication. Only $3 a year, or 
30 cents a number. Address S. R. WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway, New York. 





OOK AGENTS WANTED. FEMALE 
CANVASSERS SPECIALLY REQUIRED. A 
superb subscription book —‘‘ WORLD-NOTED WO- 
MEN; or, Types of Womanly Attributes of all Lands 
and Ages.” With seventeen large and elegant Steel 
Engravings. Agents wanted in all parts of the coun- 
try. It is a work specially suitable for Lady Agents. 
Address D. APPLETON & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 





HOFE'B 
MALT 
EXTRAOT. 
“THis NEW 
NYGLENIO BEVE- 
RAGK HAS GROWN 
WONDERFULLY IN FA- 
VOR SINCE ITS LNTRADUOC- 
TION HERE BUT A B8HORT 
TIME AGO, IT RECEIVES TUF 
UNQUALIFED APPROBATION OF THE 
DOCTORS, AND ITS PROPRIETOR HAS 
VOLUME6 OF OREDENTIALS ALREADY 
FROM TIE LEADING FAMILIES AND PHYST- 
CIANS OF THE COUNTRY AS TO ITS HEALTH- 
GIVING AND HEALTH-SUSTAINING QUALI- 
T1k8." HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT BEVER- 
AGE OF HEALTH 19 AL8O A VERY 
Good REM FOR _ DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, AND PEOPLE 
AFFECTED WITH COLDS, 
HOARGENESS, AND COUGHS. 
80LD AT THE DEPOT, 
no. 542 BROADWAY, 
N. Y., AND EVERY 
WHERE. DE- 
pot, No. 542 
BROAD- 
WAY. 


A GREAT OFFER FOR the HOLIDAYS. 
a Horacr Warrrs & Co., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of 50 Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of six 
superior makers, at low prices for cash, or will take 
one fifth cash, and the balance in monthly install- 
ments for rent, and rent money applied if agar 
The above offer will be continued during this month. 


COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 


GUFF ROY’S COD LIVER DRAGEES. 
Sugar-coated Pills of Cod Liver Extract (not oil). 
Not objectionable to the most Delicate Stomach. 

More economical and efficacious than Cod Liver Oil. 

Now in use in St. Luke’s,. Bellevue, State Emigrant 
Bureau Med. and Out-door Relief, Eclectic Med. Col- 
lege and Disp 'y, He pathic Disp y, &e. 

Prices: for bex containing 60 Dragées, equal to 14% 
pints of the oil, 75 cents; box of 120 Dragées, $1 25; 
box of 240 Dragées, $2 00. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

WARD, CLOSE & CO., 128 William St., 
New York, 
Wholesale Agents for the United States. 


A DAY for all. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. Futian, Springfield, Vt. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EW CYCLOP_EDIA of Biblical, Theologic- 
al, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Drs.MoCiin- 
took and Strong. A complete Theological Library, 
embracing the features of all Biblical and Theological 


Cre 8 extant. 
XPERIENCED AGENTS wanted in all parts of 
the country to canvass for this valuable work. Sold 
by subscription only. ddress 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


INOCULAR GLASSES. These celebrated 
Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
produced—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 
use. In endless i FPor-sale only at 
SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


% E-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway, 



























BAe BLACK & CoO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 

ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, . 

CHOICE DIAMONDS&, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 

JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 

WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. - 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 

Silver and Plated Ware. 


W ORKING MODELS OF STEAM 
ENGINES, various styles and sizes. Tlus- 

trated Catalogues sent on receipt of a postage stamp 

by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 








= & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 


MOTLEY'’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609._ By Jonn Loruror Moruey, D.C.L., 
Author of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” In 
Four Volumes. With Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $14 00. 


: i. 

SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samurt Suizs, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


. Ill. ‘ 
DUFF'S BOOK-KEEPING, by Single and Double 
Entry. Practically Mlustrating Merchants’, Manu- 
facturers’, Private Bankers’, Railroad, and National 
* Bank Accounts, including all the late Improvements 
in the Science. With a Copious Index. By P. 
Derr, formerly Merchant, Founder and Proprietor 
of Duff's Mercantile College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 20th 
Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75. 


IV. 

MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Ran- 
patt Comrort. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

V. 

BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Delivered in the Mercer Street 
Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 1867. 
On the “ Ely Foundation” of the Union Theological 
Seminary. By Atserr Barnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


VE. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 26. : 


VII. 

MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes 
du Petit-Chadteau). By Jean Mack, Author of The 
Servants of the Stomach,” &c. Translated by Mary 
L. Boorn, Translator of ‘‘Martin’s History of 
France,” “ Laboulaye’s Fairy Book," &c. With En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25, 


Viti. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By Gotpwry Ssira, Author 
of Lectures on the Study of History,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 





FX. 

AGNES STRICKLAND'S QUEENS or ENGLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of England. From the Nor- 
man Conguest. By Aeners StrickLann, Author of 
“Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” Abridged by 
the Author. Revised and Edited by Carouine G. 
Parker. Large 12mo, Cloth, $200. (Uniform with 
the Student's Histories.) 


x. , 

HASWELL’S ENGINEERS' AND MECHANICS’ 

POCKET-BOOK. Twenty-first’ Edition, revised 

and enlarged. By Cuas. H. Haswent, Civil and 

Marine Engineer. 663 pages, 12mo, Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00. 

Just adopted by the United States Navy and 

Treasury Departments. 





la NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Anniz Tuom- 
as. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Gzorar Mao 
Donatp. 8vo,Paper, 50 cents. . 


THE BROTHERS' BET; or, Within Six Weeks. By 
Emre Fiy@are Carien. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MABEL'S PROGRESS. By the Author of * Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the Author 
«of “Paul Massie." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CARLYON'S YEAR. By the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” Svo, Paper, 25 ceuts. 


STONE EDGE. A Tale. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


CIRCE; or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. By 
Baxntneton Wurtz. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY. By J.S. Le Faxv. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


. BIRDS OF PREY. By M.E.Brapvoy. Illustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Eroarr. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By Saran Tyrrezr. 


i Harper & Brotnens will send the above Works 


by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 

















THE GREAT 
RICAN TEA COMPANY 


wy E 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

— (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


per ib. 
Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per 1b. : 

Eneuisu Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per ib. 

IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per Ib. 


Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per tb. 
Unoo.oren Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GunrowveR, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. : 
Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
? best, 40 cents per pound. 
. Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 
Frencu Breakrast AND Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from 50 cents te $1.00 per pound 
y pero. their Teas o' 
THE GREAT AMERICANTEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 











To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great American Tra Comrany,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the proits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

. The Banker makes- profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. | 

ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sizth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 26 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

bed ee have added to — EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, carta storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, if will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pry: And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, coopcer- 
ages, and waste, wit the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and.a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answeris simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party's goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our protits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 

less than thirty dollars. 
, COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
— and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
‘1 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to zive entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—AIl villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 


—— to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boas on Imirations. 

We have no branches, and do not mm any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


, Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
+ a religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 

ee : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 


ditor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, 1)., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Crai head, Editors. 
Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. ‘ 

Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, Williain C. Bowen, 


isher. 
The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. e 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists. 








THE GREAT 
| 8 pee STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
T. ¥. KELLEY & CQO, 
30 Vesey St., New York, 
Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices—thus saving to them five or 
six protits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city or 
town, by any person, male or female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, free of charge, to the amount of five 
per cent. ou each order they send us. On application, 
we send by mail circulars containing ‘price list of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 
agents in detail. 
We forward all goods (collect on delivery) by the 
Express Company, and members of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves. 


‘ PRICE LIST. 

Oolong (black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 

Mixed (green and black), 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90c., $1, best. 

—o (green), 6Uc., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 OU, $1 10, 
1 25. 

Imperial (green), 90c., $1.00, $1 25. 

— (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 
1 20. 

Japan, 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 

Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 








We import a very superior Lgl of Kiangsi Oolong 
and Moyune Young Hyson Teas, put up in original 
Chinese packages, which we sell at $1 30 for the Oolong 
and $1 60 for the Young Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
Old Government Java, Ground, 40c. 





All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 

GREAT UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
° T. Y. KELLEY & CO. 

(P. O. Box 574.} 


. 7 or AQUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By Groraz Macponaup, Author of “ Alec 
Forbes,” “ Guild Court,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


_ It is as full of music as was Prospero’s island ; rich 
in strains that take the ear captive, and linger long 
upon it.—Saturday Review. 


Pus.isnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail to any part of the United States, postage 
free, on receipt of $1 75. 


PRINTING INK. 
ee & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
Ne 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


ATERS’S PREMIUM PIANOS, WITH 
AGRAFFE TREBLE. Melodeons, Parlor, 
Church, and Cabinet Organs, the best_ manufactured, 
warranted for six years. Second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs at great bargains. Monthly io- 
stallments received from one to two years. Illus- 
trated catalogues mailed. Warerooms, 431 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & Co. 


HE HEALTHIEST OF US are LIABLE 

to obstrnctions in the bowels. Don't neglect 

them. It is not necessary to outrave the palate with 

nauseous drugs in such cases. The most eff ve 
laxative known is TARRANT’S EFFERVESC 

SELTZER APERIENT, and it is also the mos r 

able. Its operation is soothing, cooling, painless. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


30 Vesey St., Néw York. 






















“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 
PAABPERS New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


“Inthe present Number is commenced ‘The Woman's 
Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dixau Mu.ock Craik. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. - 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnixh- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


ee] 


* A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
In the first Number for 1868 will be | ~menced the 
issue of * The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Wii ConLins. 


The model newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer's WrEEekiy om a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North Ameriean Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


PyArrers BAZAR. 


In it is now being published ‘‘ The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James De Minie. 

The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 


Harper's Macazine, One Year 
Harrer’s WrEekiy, One ME dacsewan 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.......... 


Hanrrre’s Macazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazixt, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 

Supsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of Hanrrer’s MaGazinE, now com: 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

& sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 

for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 

paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
mail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrrr’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 cole A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cen avpi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazan, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGaztnz, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Tenms ror ApvERTISING IN Harrer’s Pextoprcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. ; 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. [January 25, 1868. 








PROPHECIES FOR 186s. 


January.—More or less ice, skating, and pantomimes may be predicted. Falls of snow 
and old gentlemen on pavements; falls of stocks; falls of lace on ladies’ bonnets. 

February.—Probable rain and consequent borrowing of umbrellas. The Fenians, and 
several other people, will exhibit signs of discontent. 

arch.—Numerous March airs will play among the barrel-organs. Several bankruptcies 

will take place this month. 

April.—On the first day of this month several people will be made fools of; on the follow- 
— days many others will make fools of themselves. 

panies scenes to be witnessed every where. Probable prevalence of hot or cold 

weather. 

June.—During this month you may expect the Pope to quit Rome of his own accord. 
N.B. You will be disappointed. 

July.—The weather very hot, unless atmospheric influences prevent it. 

August.—Terrible agitation in all the cities. Most of the inhabitants exiled to the mount. 
ains or sea-shore. Fearful slaughter in consequence. 

September.—Outbreak among the natives of the Uninhabited Islands. This movement 
is of | great political importance. 

October.—A revolution in some part of South America, such as occurs about every week, 
may be safely predicted. ; 

November.—Great political excitement, culminating in an election, in which somebody 
will be chosen president. 

December.—Great torture of the English language w pantomime writers. Feast of St. 
Rosbif; after which, Vigil of St. Dyspepsia. Brilliant illumination by the appearance of the 
Christmas Number of Harper's Bazar. 

















ee 
Which is the oldest tree ?—The elder tree, of course. 


V—_—_—— 
Why is a washer-woman the most cruel person in the world ?—Because she daily wrings 
men’s bosoms. 
a a 
When does a bill remind us of the mornitig ?—When it’s due. 
When is it like a thief ?—When it’s taken up. ~ 


peer Ae 
Why are persons born blind unfit to be carpenters ?—Because they never saw. 
oer 


A MUSICAL CATECHISM. 

What is a slur ?—Almost any remark one singer makes about another. 

What is a rest ?—Going out of the choir for refreshments during the sermon time. 

What is singing with an ‘‘ understanding ?”—Making time on the floor with your feet. 

What is a symphony ?—Flirting with the soprano singer behind the organ. 

What is a staccato movement ?—Leaving the choir in a huff because you are dissatisfied 
with the organist. x 

at is a swell?—A professor of music who pretends to know every thing about the 

science, while he can not conceal his ignorance. . 

How do you cause a discord ?—By praising a lady singer at the expense of a rival, who 
overhears you. 
ica is a shake produced ?—By catching the bellows’ boy asleep when the choir is ready 

sing. 

‘What is a flat?—A singer who supposes himself or herself indispensable to the success 

of the choir. 
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Quarter-Masters—Landlords. 


Willd 


Oo 
Nonsense has been described as sense that differs from one’s own. 
el 


A butcher-boy says he has often heard of the fore-quarters of the globe, but has never 
heard any person say any thing about the hind-quarters. 
ag 


An indiscreet man confided a secret to another, and begged him not to repeatit. ‘It's 
all right,” was the reply, ‘‘I will be as close as you were.’ 


eae cae Tes 
* Doctor, what will cure the fever of love ?”—“ The chill of wedlock, mademoiselle.” 
—— a 
DIOGENES’S TUB TALK. 

The fewer relations or friends that we have the happier we are. In your poverty they 
never help you; in your prosperity they always help themselves. 

Make friends of your creditors if you can; but never make a creditor of your friend. It 
only gives him another excuse for being disagreeable. ; 

It you have talent and ambitjon, never look to your family to help you on in life. They 
will do all they can to keep you under; but if you still succeed in rising, they will all want 
to stand on your shoulders. : 

When a rogue means to utter a worse lie than usual he generally prefaces it with ‘To 
tell you the truth.” hag 
f = show such gross credulity in love that they can not wonder if women show a little 
in religion. 

When a wife is indifferent as to how her husband spends his time you may be sure she 
is more indifferent as to how she spends her own. 

EE = Men say truth lives at the bottom of a well—and they take care not to disturb her. 
Take this as a general rule in life: The more reasons a man or woman has to be grateful 
RISE AND FALL OF CRINOLINE. to you the more excuses he or she has to injure you. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF CRINOLINE. THE HONEYMOON. 
We 

Anno 1756, Drespex.—A few weeks before the commence- 
ment of the Seven Years’ War certain lords and ladies of the 
Saxon court were making great preparations for a French come- 
dy, with which they wished to astonish King Augustus III. 
Frederick the Great, however, astonished him beforehand by a 
sudden advance on three sides of Saxony. The king and his all- 
powerful minister Briihl fled to Warsaw; the French comedy 
came to nothing; and La Saxe galante died, as it were, of 
suicide. ‘To understand this phrase thoroughly, we must read 
PoOllnjtz’s book under the same title, which tells us that Briihl 
kept 200 servants, and that his guard of honor was better paid 
than the king’s. His table was the most costly, his wardrobe 
was the most splendid, and his general style of living the most 
magnificent of any in the kingdom. He was the man of his cen- 
tury who possessed the largest quantity of clothes, watches, lace, 
boots, shoes, and slippers. His library, which he never used, 
contained 60,000 volumes, and his garden and palace still exist 
to show to what lengths a minister of Za Saxe galante could go. 
** Have [any money, Briihl ?” was the constantly recurring ques- 
tion of Augustus ILL. ; and, in order to answer ‘‘ Yes, Sire,” 
Briihl had to exhaust the treasury, and burden the country with 
debts. By this means the luxury of the court of Dresden ex- 
ceeded any thing ever known in Germany. Louis XIV. was the 
chosen model; and Péllnitz was an accurate copy of Versailles, 
A courtier must smell of musk ten paces off; his wig must be 
white, pink, or sky blue, according to the day; his gait must be 
a strut, his voice small, and his eyes short-sighted. Such was a 
man comme il fuut. The ladies, of course, were not far behind. 
lhe arrangement of their hair required a wire structure from — —— 
half to three quarters of a yard high; white and black ostrich 
feathers waved on all sides; patches heightened the colors of 
their painted faces; their dresses were embroidered with gold 
and silver; and five thousand dollars’ worth of lace on their arms 
was nothing extraordinary, A change had arisen, however, in 
the cut of the skirt, which does credit to the inventiveness of 
those days. The enormous dimensions of the Pompadour skirt 
had gone out; and secret pads were worn on the hips and round 
the waist—a fashion which was named @ da Kolowrat, after the 
maiden name of Briihl's wife. 








FACETIA. 


Tre following advertisement lately appeared in a journal: “ Wanted, 

a yeneral servant, in a small family, where a man is kept. The house- 

work and cooking all done by the members of the family. The gentle- 

man of the house rises early, but prepares breakfast himself. All the 

r is put out, and the kitchen provided with every comfort and 

Cold meat and hash studiously avoided. Wages no objection 
competent party. References and photographs exchanged.” 























aciansiaacnacaaiiaaai 
», poring over a book in which angels were represented as 
rs, suddenly remarked, with vehemence, 
don't want to be an angel, and T needn't, need 1?” 
, Susie?" questioned her mother. ' 
“ Humph ! leave off all my pretty clothes, and wear fedders like a hen !" 
REO ARNE 
In a pool across a road in the county of Tipperary is stuck up a pole, 
having affixed to it a board with this inscription: ‘Take notice, that 
when the water is over this board the road is impassable.” 
rer 
It is supposed by learned theologians, such as Petros Camotor, that 
Adam entered the Garden of Eden in the Spring. However that may 
be, it is certain that he came out in the Fall. THIRD QUARTER, 








